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A MASQUERADE. 
The Devil was dying of ennui, 
So he sauntered forth from his den, 
And he came by the Springs of Mundane 
Things, 
And gazed on the Sons of Men. 


And he sighed at the Century’s ending, 
For he saw the world at peace; 
Then he cried, ‘‘Alack! have I lost my 
knack? 
These piping times must cease.” 


So he filched a Moralist’s mantle, 
And went on in his jaunty course, 
In his raiment fine, with the air benign 
Of a Civilizing Force. 


So the Devil went back to his study; 
Quoth he with a wink and a nod: 
“Sure, the true way still todo My Will 
Is to call it the Work of God! ”’ 
—From Life. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The objection urged by certain mem- 
bers of the Boston School Committee 
against the reappointment of Sarah Louise 
Arnold as supervisor of schools, that she 
is the author of a school book is an evi- 
dence of illiteracy and prejudice on the 
part of the objectors. The author of an 
improved school-book is a public bene- 
factor. The Springfield Republican says: 


One of the most promising and attrac- 
tive recent elementary books on the 
English language for use in schools is 
*“*The Mother Tongue,’’ by Miss Arnold, 
supervisor of schools in Boston, and 
George Lyman Kittredge, professor of 
English in Harvard University, which is 
published by Ginn & Co. It is divided 
into two small volumes; the first, for 
which Miss Arnold seems primarily re- 
sponsible, dealing with the elementary 
facts of language, while the second, on 
the title-page of which Prof. Kittredge’s 
name is given precedence, takes up 
English grammar in a simple yet system- 
atic fashion. The ideals of the authors 
as to aims and methods seem very good. 
They recognize the fundamental point, 
often ignored in text-books of English, 
that accuracy in writing and speaking 
depends chiefly upon imitation, theory 
being practically useless toward this end. 
At the other extreme the authors have 
tried to avoid the mechanical imitagon 
found in too much repetition and dicta- 
tion, which is apt to dull the interest of 
the pupils, and thereby defeat the very 
purpose for which it is given. The treat- 
ment of the grammatical part of the sub- 
ject is specially adapted to stimulate 
curiosity and develop the power of analyz- 
ing ideas and their corresponding literary 
statement, which is one of the chief bene- 
fits of grammar. 








The Minnesota State Federation of La- 
bor, at its eighteenth annual convention 
at Red Wing, June 11 and 12, admitted as 
delegates of Bindery Girls’ Union, No. 52, 
Anna Maker and Lenora Michaelson; and 
of Dressmakers’ Union, Mary Eagan and 
Kate Conroy. It elected, as its first vice- 
president, Miss Lenora Michaelson, of 
Minneapolis, and adopted, among others, 








a resolution ‘demanding the prompt pas- 
sage of an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution prohibiting the disfrancbise- 
ment of Urited States citizens on account 
of sex, to be submitted for ratification to 
the Legislatures of the several States.’’ 
Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, of Red Wing, made 
a stirring address on ‘*‘Working Women,” 
which is described as ‘‘replete with humor 
and good common sense,”’ At its conclu- 
sion, she was tendered a rising vote of 
thanks by the convention. It is signifi- 
cant that a seat was refused to a delegate 
from the Retail Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 








-_-- 


At the National Democratic Convention 
in Kansas City, while the Declaration was 
being read, a handsome young woman, 
dressed in black satin and lace, and with 
what some of the delegates said was 
“‘sunkissed hair,’ appeared on the plat- 
form and sat down beside Temporary 
Chairman Thomas. Nobody seemed to 
know where she came from; she merely 
appeared on the scene. All the delegates 
craned their necks to get a look at the 
young woman, and they were quite en- 
thusiastic when Gov. Thomas announced 
that she was Miss Edyle Bowen, of Ful- 
ton, N. Y., and that she would sing the 
‘Star-Spangled Banver.”’ The attractions 
of the national anthem undoubtedly were 
joined with those of the young woman. 
Anyway, the audience seemed to be great- 
ly pleased. It rose as one man and wo- 
man, and at the closeof the singing the 
band played, and everybody joined in 
singing the great American song. Even 
Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, 
climbed upon the platform and joined in 
the singing. 





-_--o— 


Friends of Mr. Nathan Straus, of New 
York,—and their number is legion,—will 
rejoice that he has recovered from the 
accident that befell him on July 4, at his 
new residence on Alexandria Bay, the 
first reports of which were rather dis- 
turbing. The chance firecracker explo- 
sion might have been more serious. Mr. 
Straus has endeared himself to the com- 
munity not only by his generous interest 
in all good causes, but by the persistency 
with which he has developed the sterilized 
milk movement that has saved thousands 
of lives in the heated term. 


BAZAR NOTES. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., JuLY 20, 1900. 

From Indianapolis comes the encour- 
aging word that a lawn féte given for the 
Bazar, at the home of the State president, 
Mrs. Bertha G. Wade, cleared thirty-five 
dollars. This gives the Indiana suf- 
fragists a little nest-egg for Bazar work, 
and, as they have several enthusiastic 
workers there, we are expecting good 
things from that State. 

Several of the Southern States have 
suggested that they would like to unite 
in one large Southern booth, and it is 
probable that some of them will be thus 
grouped together; but, on the other hand, 
several of those south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line are making strenuous efforts 
to secure contributions sufficient to fur- 
nish individual State booths, so that it 
is probable that the South will be splen- 
didly represented altogether in the Bazar. 
Those who have seen the artistic handi- 
work of Miss Helen Morris Lewis, of 
North Carolina, in her original negro 
character dolls, will believe that her 
promised contribution of these will find 
a ready sale. 

Mrs. Anna E. Merritt, 317 Hancock 
Street, Brooklyn, has been appointed 
chairman of the New York State Bazar 
Committee. Since the lion’s share of the 
heavy responsibility which New York 
State will carry in connection with the 
Bazar will naturally devolve upon the 
workers in Greater New York, it is wise 
to have a Brooklyn woman fill this 
position. 

Miss H. E. Turner, 3 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, has been appointed chairman of the 
Massachuseits Bazar Committee. She 
needs no introduction to suffragists inter- 
ested in Fair work, having been the suc- 
cessful manager of the last Suffrage Ba- 
zar held in Boston. 

Miss J. B. Wilson, secretary of the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Club, writes that that 
organization expects to send some valu- 
able specimens of glass and china, one of 
the specialties of Wheeling’s mannfac- 
tures. These will make fine Christmas 
gifts, and I hope suffragists will postpone 
purchases in this line until after the Bazar. 

Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, chairman 








of the executive committee of the Brook- 
ine E. 8S. A., writes that that club will 
contribute in cash instead of articles. 
Their president has asked the League to 
raise $300 as the club's contribution, and 
they are sanguine of raising this. This 
club has a membership of 177, and some 
very ardent and active workers, 

The Bazar is a large undertaking which, 
if unsuccessful, will be pointed at by the 
opposition as an enterprise of women 
which was not managed well, but which, 
if successful, will advertise our cause and 
our work all over the country, Let each 
one of us do her part toward making suc- 
cess inevitable. 

The executive committee of Ohio has 
voted to have a booth at the National 
Bazar. The Bazar Committee for the 
State consists of Harriet T. Upton, War- 
ren; Sarah C. Shrader, Cincinnati; Lucie 
C. Harmon, Toledo. Miss Cassie Smith, 
of the Warren Political Equality Club, 
will act as secretary of this committee. 

RACHEL Foster AVEky, 
Cor. Sec. N. A. W. S. A. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 
WOMEN AND CITY GOVERNMENT. 


BY HON, 8. M. JONES, MAYOR OF TOLEDO, O, 





What can woman do toward good city 
government? 

The first thing that woman as well as 
man can and must do is to get an intelli- 
gent conception of the purpose of govern- 
ment, why we want government, what we 
want to be governed for, and what a well. 
ordered government would do for us if we 
had one. This they must do if they pro- 
pose to have any part in building the 
more orderly society of the future. 

It is hardly probable that the founders 
of this governmen had any but the most 
vague conception of equality when the 
Declaration of Independence was written, 
but I can see that any scheme that pro- 
poses to develop a just social and political 
order must be based on absolute equality. 
This thought has hardly gained a foothold 
even yet among the people of the United 
States. We glibly say that we believe in 
it; but, as a rule, our lives demonstrate 
that we have no conception of it. Indeed, 
when we think of equality in connection 
with government, our thoughts are main- 
ly for equality among men. Men have 
thus far held all, or nearly all, the sine- 
cures as well as the offices where real ser- 
vice is performed, and, with the excep- 
tion of a very few “progressive women,” 
there are none, I am sure, who ever think 
that an absolutely essential first step 
towards liberty is the recognition of this 
principle of equality of the sexes. The 
few women who understand this principle 
are making their contribution to the cause 
of liberty by proclaiming it, but so com- 
plete and abject has been the servitude of 
women that only quite recently, indeed, 
has it become “respectable’’ for a woman 
to believe in such a heresy as I am setting 
forth. Even to-day ‘tthe woods are full’ 
(particularly the fashionable woods) of 
women who pride themselves on their 
inequality, or better, inferiority; who 
freely say that they want to play the 
“clinging tendril to the sturdy oak” to 
their husbands; they want to “feel that 
they are cared for;” in short, they want 
to be regarded as a toy, or what is perhaps 
worse, a mistress. Although they do not 
say it in words, that is what the position 
of such women amounts to in the world. 

When the question is fairly put to them, 
I find no men who deny this proposition 
of the equality of the sexes, and the neces- 
sity for it in developing the democracy of 
sovereign equals. I frequently ask, Who 
but a blasphemer could say that his mother 
is inferior to himself? and no man has yet 
attempted to answer that question. Of 
course it is the economic condition of 
woman that makes her a slave, and so 
long as the profit-getting system contin- 
ues, 80 long as it is considered right for 
men to make profit from the toil of their 
fellow men and women, so long as it is 
regarded as ‘good business”’ for a man to 
hire his labor in the cheapest market and 
sell his wares in the highest market, just 
80 long, of course, there will be a system 
of slavery—‘‘wage slavery” it is some- 
times called. It is none the less a system 
of slavery than was the chattel slavery of 
forty years ago; it differs in degree; it is 
the same in kind. Neither men nor wom- 
en can be free until they are first economi- 
cally free, and they cannot be that until 
their brothers and sisters of the “superior 
breed’”’ relinquish their right (?) to use 
fiesh and blood merely as a profit-getting 
device. 


It will readily be seen that if we once 
admit that man is a slave in the present 
social and political order, woman is the 
slave of a slave, as she has been for cen- 
turies, and the greatest task to be per- 
formed in the emancipation of woman, in 
order to fit her to make her contribution 
to good government, is to get her to see 
her real social and spiritual condition. I 
think it is a very simple proposition, this 
idea that the man and woman must be 
equal, in order to produce a perfect so- 
ciety. Suppose we take a simple illustra- 
tion in the family. No one would expect 
to develop an ideal family life where the 
mother was regarded as inferior to the 
father, where the children were taught to 
look upon the mother as an inferior be- 
ing. In fact, spiritual equality must be 
admitted before there can be perfect co- 
operation, and as the perfect family can. 
not be produced, as the race cannot be 
propagated and perpetuated except by 
the equal codperation of the father and 
mother, man and woman, so it follows, as 
the night the day, no scheme of govern- 
ment can ever be devised that will bea 
just government that does not take this 
principle into account and build upon it 
as a foundation stone, 

I fancy some of my readers will draw a 
long breath at this point and say: ‘Well, 
according to Jones, good government must 
be a long way off!” I frankly admit that 
Iam not an advocate of any quick-acting 
specific to bring the world to righteousness, 
or rightness, but I am an optimist of opti- 
mists. I can see that the race has gone for. 
ward towards equality by leaps and bounds 
during the last half century; that the ws- 
thetic, artistic, and patriotic sentiment has 
been awakened and developed more during 
that time than in all the centuries that pre- 
ceded it, and so Il am big with hope for the 
early years of the 20th century. I believe 
that there are a thousand influences at 
work to help forward the glorious move- 
ment of the race toward liberty and equal. 
ity. The outlook is bright with promise 
fora better day for women as well as men, 
and it isto come about in the only way that 
it can come—through the development of 
the spiritual life of the woman, which is to 
lead her to take her place alongside of man 
as a complete and perfect equal, and to 
step out into actual, stormy life, 

Men are not responsible particularly for 
the limitations that are placed upon wom- 
en under our government. In a certain 
sense, Our government—municipal, State, 
and National—is as good as we deserve. 
We have as much liberty as we will use, 
and we cannot get more except as we use, 
what we have. This is a law of nature 
and a law of God: “To him that 
hath shall be given,’ and the reason 
that women do not have more to do with 
the active work of government to-day is 
because they do not desire it. Ohio laws 
permit women to vote for members of the 
board of education; but the extent to 
which this privilege is used by the women 
indicates that they have yet much to do 
before they come to assume their share of 
the work of government. At the last elec- 
tion in Toledo, there were only 1,440 
women registered to vote for members of 
the board of education; over against this 
there were 30,000 men. Thus it is seen 
that the inferior position of women politi- 
cally is due to the lack of desire for a 
sition of equality. This longing must be 
awakened in the woman heart, and the 
men and women, indeed, who have been 
born again, who have received the new 
light of the higher life, have resting upon 
them a great responsibility to properly 
and adequately present to the women of 
America their duty as equals, as co-work- 
ers together with God and with man in 
the great scheme that is eventually to 
bring forth the perfect woman, the perfect 
man, and the perfected democracy, the 
ideal nation. 

Whitman, with prophetic vision, has 
told us that this is ‘not the man’s nation 
only, but the woman’s nation, ... the 
land of splendid mothers, daughters, sis- 
ters, wives. ... The idea of the women 
of America (extricated from this daze, 
this fossil and unhealthy air which hangs 
about the word lady), developed, raised to 
become the robust equals, workers, and, 
it may be, even practical and political de- 
ciders with the men—greater than man, 
we may admit, through their divine ma- 
ternity, always their towering, emblemati- 
cal attribute—but great at any rate as man 
in all departments; or rather, capable of 
being, 80 soon as they realize it, and can 
' bring themselves to give up toys and fic- 
tions, and launch forth, as men do, amid 
real, independent, stormy life.” 





Toledo, O., July 7,1 900. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. ELten H. Ricuarps, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is 
at work on a new text-book for classes, to 
be called *‘Air, Water, and Food.”’ 

Miss AMY WINTERGEEN, the first vol- 
unteer nurse to go from Chicago to Cuba, 
and Miss Adele Pinner have charge of the 
nurses at the Emergency Hospital recently 
opened by the Chicago Woman's Medical 
Club. 

SIGNORINA PAOLA LomBROSO, who has 
just published a book on the ‘‘Problem of 
Happiness,” is a daughter of Professor 
Lombroso, the criminal anthropologist. 
Miss Paola disagrees entirely with the 
views of her father. 

Miss GAIL LAUGHLIN, of New York, 
has been appointed by the government to 
investigate ‘the servant girl problem.” 
She has evidently a somewhat roving com- 
mission, in keeping with the roviog char- 
acter of those whom she is to investigate. 
Probably Miss Laughlin will accumulate 
a vast quantity of statistics regarding the 
number of places first-class girl can fill. 

CountEss Louise Erpopy, who has 
just died in Vienna, was known as ‘‘the 
Latin lady,’’ ber great aim in life having 
been to see that language once more the 
international means of intercourse. She 
had mastered it ina wonderful degree, and 
her hobby brought her to destitution, for 
in pursuing it she neglected her estate, 
which became involved in a lawsuit last- 
ing thirty years, and was used up in legal 
expenses, 

Mrs. PAK, a Korean woman, was 
graduated last month from a medical 
school in Baltimore. She is the first 
woman of her nation to receive a full 
medical education. Although in the lat- 
ter part of her course her studies were 
interrupted by caring for her husband, 
sick with consumption, she graduated 
with honors. Her husband has since died, 
and she will return home to engage in 
missionary work, 

Miss BELLE AsHTON, of Sanford, is the 
second woman to be admitted to the prac- 
tice of law in Maine. She completed her 
examination in the Supreme Court at 
Alfred, June 2, and was admitted as a 
member of the York County Bar. She 
received a high rating both in the oral 
and written tests. She is employed as a 
stenographer in the law office of Fred J. 
Allen, in Sanford, and has improved her 
spare moments by reading law. 

Miss FRANCES BENJAMIN JOHNSTON, 
of Washington, D. C., will read a paper 
before the International Congress of 
Photography at Paris this summer, on the 
“Work of the Women of the United States 
in Photography.’’ Miss Johnston is one of 
the two women delegates to the Congress. 
She has madea study of photography as a 
means of illustration from an artistic and 
mechanical standpoint. She was the first 
photographer to give to the world 
photographs of the frescoes in the Con- 
gressional Library, having taken them 
from the scaffolding. 

Mrs. Gen. Tom TuumMB, now the 
Countess Magri, is making a visit in New 
York, accompanied by her second bus- 
band, whose stature is about the same as 
that of his celebrated wife. The Count- 
ess is about 60 years old. She was a Miss 
Bump, of Middleborough, Mass. She met 
Gen. Tom Thumb (Charles S. Stratton) at 
the House of P. T. Barnum, in 1858, and 
they were married three years later. The 
little pair travelled all over the world and 
were received everywhere by Kings and 
Queens and Presidents, and were loved 
above all by the children, to whom they 
were presented by their managers. The 
Countess is said to be as youthful in spirit 
as she was forty years ago, and looks for- 
ward to an entended period of her lilipu- 
tian existence. 

Mrs. J. B. Cox, of Philadelphia, who 
has devoted a great part of her life to 
philanthropic and charitable work, has 
collected $150,000 for various deserving 
institutions. In addition to her charita- 
ble work, Mrs. Cox has figured toa con- 
siderable extent in the public life of 
Philadelphia in other ways. In 1878 she 
was one of thirteen women representing 
the thirteen original States at the Cen- 
tennial, and was one of the committee 
that presented John Welsh with the 
English and American flags. She was 
first directress of the Drexel Institute, 
and was one of the committee of repre- 
sentative women from Pennsylvania to 
the Columbian Exhibition at Chicago. 
For many years she was the leading spirit 
in the Educational Home and Lincoln In- 
stitution. 
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WOMEN SHAGE IN WESTERN CELEBRA- 
TIONS. 

The San Francisco Call announced the 
appointment of several women by cities 
of that progressive State as ‘‘Goddesses of 
Liberty.”’ Here are some of them: 


SACRAMENTO, July 1.—The joint com- 
mittee of Native Sons and Daughters of 
the Golden West having in charge the 
second division of the Fourth of July pa- 
geant has selected Miss Jennie Conkrite 
as the Goddess of Liberty for the day, and 
she has accepted the honor. 

Miss Conkrite is a daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. O. N. Conkrite of this city. Her 
choice gives complete satisfaction. At- 
tired in simple Grecian robes, she will 
make a very pretty figure in the parade. 

All Sacramento is astir over the ap- 
proaching celebration. Plans have been 
perfected for the illumination of the busi- 
ness streets with thousands of incandes 
cent lights during the nights of July 2, 3, 
and 4. All the fraternal societies will 
participate. Fifty Sacramento wheelmen 
in uniform will act as special escort to the 
Reno, Nev., wheelmen, with whom they 
are to race in the afternoon for the inter- 
state championship cup. The Native Sons 
and Daughters will have in line a large 
number of stylishly ribboned turnouts. 


Sr. HELENA, July 1.—St. Helena com- 
memorates Independence Day this year 
with a grand celebration, the greatest in 
the city’s history. The affair is given by 
the Native Sons. It will be an occasion 
long to be remembered. In the morning, 
at 10 o’clock, a parade will be held, con- 
sisting of beautifully decorated floats, fire 
apparatus, bicycles, and decorated turn- 
outs. Nearly every business house and 
fraternal organization iv the city will be 
represented, 

The contest for Goddess of Liberty end- 
ed last evening, the victor, Miss Nellie 
Morris, baving secured three times the 
number of votes of her nearest competitor. 
She had been in the contest only a week, 
and the result is an evidence of her great 
popularity. 

Miss Morris, who is a beautiful blonde, 
is a charming young lady, and has a 
host of friends. She was born in St, 
Helena, and has resided here all her life. 

In the afternoon, games and sports will 
be held in Hunts Park, also dancing in 
the pavilion, with a grand ball and pyro- 
technic display in the evening. 


SanTA Rosa, July 1.—Miss Elva Quinn, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, P. H. Quinn of 
the Occidental Hotel in this city, will rule 
the Fourth of July celebration in Santa 
Rosa as Goddess of Liberty. 

This fact was officially announced 
Thursday night by County Clerk Fulton 
and Henry G. Hahman, the official count- 
ers, at the conclusion of the count which 
ended the contest. 

The result announced was Miss Elva 
Quinn, 1,187; Miss Jennie Marshall, 1,026; 
Miss Jaunita Conley, 903; Miss Jaunita 
Wheeler, 203. Others received votes. 

The Goddess of Liberty, Miss Quinn, is 
a decidedly pretty brunette, a young lady 
who will discharge the duties devolv- 
ing upon her with grace and dignity. 

She will name four maids of honor, who 
will ride with her on the attractive float 
provided by the committee of arrange- 
ments. 

At Oklahoma City, Ok., at the Rough 
Riders’ Reunion, July 2, a young lady 
divided the honors with Governor Roose- 
velt. 

We are informed that little Miss Mul 
hall, a midget of a fairbaired girl, was the 
central figure of a cavalcade of rough- 
riding cowboys and cattlemen in the 
quarter stretch, and the idol of the vast 
amphitheatre. Wherever she rode, and 
always at a breakneck gallop, astride her 
white pony, she was followed by the 
cheers and applause of the throng, her 
doll’s hat of a sombrero hanging down 
upon her neck, and her curling hair 
streaming in the wind. The grand stand 
was soon overflowing, the roof even sup- 
porting some spectato:s, while thousands 
ranged themselves around the fenoe bor- 
dering the race track. San Juan Hill, of 
painted canvas, erected for the coming 
exhibition of fireworks at night, was in- 
vested, beleaguered, and finally taken by 
an army of sight-seers armed with sharp 
eyes and some dozens of quick fire kodaks, 
every one of which went “‘click’’ every 
time Miss Mulhall went by. There must 
be some hundreds of pictures of the popu- 
lar little heroine extant in Oklahoma City 
to-night. 

Surely, in communities where women 
are elected ‘‘goddesses of liberty,’ their 
own liberty cannot long be postponed, 
and in a Territory where little Miss Mul- 
hall shares the honors with the Republi- 
can candidate for Vice-President of the 
United States, she is on the way towards 
being empowered ere long to vote for 
presidential electors. 


The members of the San Francisco Let- 
ter Carriers’ Mutual Aid Association, 
attired in picnic regalia, went over to 
Schuetzen Park to enjoy their annual 
outing for the benefit of their sick fund. 
Fully 3,000 people attended, and the affair 
added enough to the fund to guarantee a 
nurse or two to a few of the “lads in 
gray.’’ Following is a list of the winners: 

Open race, Frank Wilson won, Arry 
Zelinsky, second. 

Race for boys under 14—S. O’Brien 
won, Eugene Thurston, second. 

Race for girls under 14—Emma Maillard 
won, Lilly Iverson, second. 

Race for marriageable young ladies— 
Elvie Webber won, Rose Kelly, second. 

Race for single men—T. Mahoney won, 
J. Haynes, second. 

Race for married ladies—Mrs. Nellie 
Byrne won, Mrs. H. E. Kelly, second. 





Race for fat men—J. C. King won, H. 
Ingerson, of auditor’s office, second. 

Race for men over 50—J. Bartlett won, 
Fred Stanley, second. 

Race for carriers—E. H. Ziska won, C. 
Bevan, second. 

Race for post-office clerks—A. Liebscher 
won, H. J. Caveney, second. 

Race for boys under 10—Roy Tyrrell 
won, Bert Johnson, second. 

Race for girls under 10— Edna Close 
won, Louise Young, second. 
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MILLIONS EXPENDED FOR MISERY. 

‘*Will the time ever come when govern- 
ments will devote as much energy and 
thought to making people happy as they 
now do to making them miserable?’ asks 
a writer in the N. Y. Home Journal. 
‘Supposing the British Government, dur- 
ing the last fifty years, instead of spend- 
ing a thousand millions on warships and 
armaments, had spent this sum, or a frac- 
tion of it, on irrigation works in India, 
enabling that unhappy land to store up 
her rain against a sultry day and so to 
laugh at famine? Suppose England had 
maintained a great army, not for destruc- 
tion, but for road-making, bridge-build- 
ing, jungle-clearing, for making reservoirs, 
and draining swamps, for hospital work, 
for advancing in a thousand ways the 
material well-being of the natives—an 
army for the promotion of civilization? 
Suppose she bad devoted one-tenth of the 
energy and treasure which she is spending 
in the Boer war to lowering the taxes 
which Hindu writers say are eating the 
heart out of their country men, and giving 
them no margin of sustenance for the lean 
years of drouth? Suppose humanity got 
as much good, solid satisfaction out of a 
famine averted as it does out of a success. 
ful war? Suppose—but suppose we were 
living in the year 19,000 instead of 1900, 
and on Mars instead of the earth! Some 
of these good things will eventually come 
to pass, and some of them are impossible 
dreams, whose realization would probably 
make us all very uncomfortable with un- 
expected complications. Anything that 
is ‘‘agin’ nater’ has a hard time of it 
here; and we have yet a long road to travel 
before we shall succeed in taming the 
tiger that lurks in man’s nature, and train- 
ing him to wear harness and do draft 
work exclusively.” 





SEPARATE CAR LAW IN LOUISIANA. 


The New Orleans Picayune, in a very 
sensible article against enacting the 
‘separate car biil’’ now before the Louisi- 
ana Legislature, says: 


The arguments used in favor of the 
enactment of a separate car law are, in 
the main, social and sentimental, and are 
presented by the ladies. The arguments 
against such a law are chiefly based on 
considerations of expediency and busi- 
ness. 

The Surreme Court of the United States 
has decided, in regard to separate cars, 
that the segregation of the races is con- 
stitutionally and legally proper, provided 
they be given equal accommodation. The 
law does not undertake to force social 
equality, provided individuals and classes 
shall not be deprived of their ordinary 
rights. The negro who pays for first-class 
transportation is entitled to it; but he 
may be carried in a separate conveyance, 
provided it be as good as that furnished 
to the whites. 

The trunk-line railroads from the be- 
ginning were opposed to the separate car 
laws, but they operate them without dif- 
ficulty. 

It is, however, urged, and with reason, 
that conditions are vastly different in the 
case of the street cars in a city like New 
Orleans. Here are some of the arguments 
presented: 

Partitions in cars will make them un- 
bearable in our hot climate, due to the 
heat and decreased ventiiation caused by 
cutting off light and air. 

Ladies will be compelled to walk 
through negro compartments upon enter- 
ing or leaving cars. 

If separate cars are adopted, the whites 
will be inconvenienced by standing in the 
sun or rain, waiting for negro cars to 
pass. 

Physicians, called to fatal cases, will 
arrive too late, owing to increased inter- 
vals between white cars. 

People who have little time to catch a 
train will reach the depot after same has 
departed, owing to delay of a white car. 

White conductors and motorneers will 
be subservient to the orders of negro pas- 
sengers, who will consider themselves 
masters of the cars assigned to them; 
whereas at present very few negroes, com- 
pared to the number of whites, are to be 
found in cars, and they are, therefore, 
practically unnoticed. Conductors will 
make serious blunders by assigning dark- 
complexioned white people (of whom 
there are many in this city) to negro cars 
or compartments, thereby not only hu- 
miliating the whites, but opening the 
door to great difficulties. 

White ladies who now have negro male 
or female servants to accompany them to 
market, for the purpose of carrying their 
baskets, will be deprived of this assist- 
ance. 

Negro letter carriers will certainly claim 
the right to ride in white cars while carry- 
ing the United States mail. 

But there are considerations more im- 
perative than any of these, and they are 
found in the fact that white men going to 
their business or otherwise will not 





endure the delay of waiting for a white 


car. They do not object to riding with 
negroes, and they will as readily take a 
negro car as one for whites. That was 
the experience in this city years ago, 
when separate cars were the rule. White 
men could not be kept out of the negro 
cars, and that will be the case again. They 
will insist on boarding any car at their 
pleasure, just as they did in the past. To 
make the matter worse, white hoodlums 
will stone and shoot into negro cars and 
cause riotous disorder. 

It seems, then, that the only course is 
to let the white men bave their own way 
and ride in any cars that may please them. 
It appears that the white men alone have 
to be considered in this matter, and, if so, 
there can be no separate cars for the 
races, The Picayune would gladly join 
in giving relief to the many ladies who 
have addressed it on the subject; but it 
appears that they must be put aside in the 
interest of the men and of business. 


We do not believe that the Southern 
women were the originators of this attempt 
to exclude colored people from the cars 
where white people ride. But if so, it 
shows that they need the baliot to broaden 
their views upon practical questions. 





A BROOKLINE WOMAN GOES FAR NORTH. 


Some time last May, Mrs. Lydia R. 
Clements, M.D., left Brookline on her 
way to Seattle, thence to make her way 
into the frozen regions north and inland 
from Cape Nome. It is her intention to 
bring back with her from this adventure a 
largé fortune, and on the outcome she 
has staked some thousands of dollars, the 
cost of the expedition, and her life and 
health as well. The Brookline Chronicle 
says: 

Mrs. Clements made a venture much 
like that of to day two years ago, and re- 
turned from the trip disappointed in her 
expectations. On that occasion she trav- 
elled through the Klondike region, being 
the first white woman to cross the Chil- 
koot Pass, and almost the only American 
woman in the Klondike camps that sea- 
sou. In that expedition the experiences 
which she went through must have pre- 
pared her in many ways for greater suc- 
cess in the present venture, and she enters 
into it with full knowledge of the hard- 
ships and dangers which will lie in her 
path. In spite of all this knowledge she 
looks forward with great impatience to 
the time when she shall arrive at her gold 
fields and commence work in earnest. 

She is not going as many go, simply for 
the summer season, to return in the fall 
or to spend the winter away from her 
claims. She has taken with her sufficient 
provisions to last at least two years, and 
probably much longer. The country into 
which she proposes to go is not well 
known, but every report gives promise of 
very rich gold-bearing soil. 

Mrs. Clements feels certain that her 
success will be much greater than the 
average of those who go into that country, 
and the failures of those who come back 
ruined every year do not disturb her in 
the least. Her expedition is thoroughly 
equipped in every essential, not only with 
food but also with tools and camp im- 
plements of every description. ‘Twenty- 
five men of strong physique have been 
hired under contract for one year to do 
the rough work, and the rest of the party 
is made up as follows: Lydia R. Clements, 
M.D., of Brookline, president; Scott E. 
King, of St. Louis, guide; Philip Stingle, 
of Boston, Alton Holbrooke, and Chailes 
Ramsdell, of New York, mining engineers; 
and Mrs. Helen Johnson, of Seattle, who 
will go as companion to Mrs. Clements, 

Scott King is one of the best-informed 
men in the mining regions, and has 
travelled through that section. Although 
he has not prospected in the location 
aimed at by the party, he knows enough 
of the surrounding country and has 
heard enough of that location from a 
friend who had been on the spot, to make 
him believe that large amounts of gold 
can be taken out there. Philip Stingle is 
well known in Boston, and has been closely 
connected with athletics at the B. A. A. 
At one time he was champion high-jumper 
of New England. [nthe rest of the men 
Mrs. Clements has the greatest confidence, 
and has not the slightest fear as to ventur- 
ing into this region in their care. 

In this adventure Mrs. Clements hopes 
to make enough money to found a school 
for the study of what is termed ‘The 
West Gate Philosophy.”’ This has been 
taught her by Dr. Charles H. Mackey, and 
she has become an energetic advocate of 
his teachings. 

She is not sure when she shall return to 
civilization, but expects that it will be in 
about two years. She is prepared to form 
a permanent company if the gold promises 
to hold out longer, and has named it the 
“Leo and Libra.” All are full of hope, 
and well prepared for the work before 
them. 

When Mrs. Clements returns with the 
money, she intends to build at once a 
school at Harwich, on Cape Cod, where 
she already owns land, and will devote her 
fortune to the benefit of humanity. 
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WOMEN COMMANDEBS. 

Young Queen Wilhelmina’s joy knew 
no bounds not long ago when the Kaiser 
appointed her colonel of the Fifteenth 
Hussars, though it was not her first com- 
mand. Shortly after coming to power 
she conducted a review of twenty thou- 
sand troops in right royal fashion. Her 
mother can also lead a regiment on the 
field, but she much prefers following her 





daughter in a comfortable victoria. The 
Queen of Saxony is highly popular with 
soldiers, and often displays her gorgeous 
uniform at the monthly drills of her corps, 
the Second Royal Saxon Queen’s Hussars. 
The Queen of Greece gets much satisfac- 
tion and a fair amount of glory from being 
the only lady admiral in the world. Alex- 
ander III. was always extremely fond of 
his young relative, and, knowing her 
majesty’s passion for the sea, gave her 
ships instead of troops.— Newark News. 
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ALL AROUND THE HOUSE. 

It is well to keep a small paint brush 
convenient for dusting the crevices in 
furniture and all spots that cannot be 
reached with the dust cloth. 

To make nasturtium pickles, gather the 
seeds when they are small and green, 
before the inner kernel has become hard. 
Remove the stems and let them stand in 
salted water over night. Then freshen in 
cold water, pack in small bottles, and 
cover with boiling vinegar. Sweeten and 
spice the vinegar if you like. 

A few drops of carbolic acid added to 
paste will keep it from turning sour or 
moulding. 

The English Society of Arts offered a 
prize of $100 for the best process of 
cleansing silk, woollens, and cotton fabrics 
—one that would not change their color 
or injure them in any way. The winning 
recipe was as follows: Grate 2 good sized 
potatoes into a pint of clear, clean, soft 
water. Strain through a coarse sieve into 
a gallon of water and let the liquid settle. 
Pour the starchy fluid from the sediment, 
and it is ready for use. Rub the articles 
gently in the liquid, rinse thoroughly in 
clear water, dry and press, 

Pretty and novel effects are produced 
this season with the colored wash braids 
on suits for country wear, made of linen, 
piqué, drill, and duck, There are also 
many widths »%f cotton Hercules, and 
num berless effective and inexpensive tubu- 
Jar and fancy braids, with scalloped shell 
of picot edges, which are a pleasing 
form of trimming on chambrays, French 
zepbyrs, piqués, and French ginghama,, 

The tiny safety pins, not more than half 
an inch long, are invaluable for a quick 
change of dress-shields, They are speci- 
ally useful for service in shirt-waists, and 
are to be preferred, for almost any bodice, 
to the use of needle and thread. Double- 
faced dress-shields should be bought by 
the dozen and sent through the family 
laundry with the regularity of face-cloths 
or handkerchiefs. With the small pins 
the burden of frequent replacing is much 
lessened. 
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A SPIDER’S INDUSTRY. 

An interesting exhibit prepared for the 
Paris Exposition is a complete set of bed- 
hangings manufactured in Madagascar 
from silk procured from the halabe, an 
enormous spider found in certain districts 
of the island. Aside from being sv unus- 
ual, this exhibit seems to indicate that 
there isa future for silk manufactured 
from spider’s web. The matter has re- 
ceived the attention of M. Nogue, the 
head of the Antananarivo Technical 
School, who has already achieved wonder- 
ful results, Each spider yields from three 
to four hundred yards of silk, which can 
be taken from the animal every ten days, 
it being set free in the interval. The silk 
of these spiders is stated to be finer than 
that of the silkworm, and of an extraordi- 
nary golden color, It is extremely tena- 
cious, and can be woven without the 
slightest difficulty.—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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THE ROMANCE OF MARY BALL. 

Mary Ball, who afterward became the 
mother of Washington, was born early in 
the 18th century, her parents having emi- 
grated to this county from England a few 
years previously. Her girlhood was that 
of the average pioneer child inthe wilder- 
ness, and spinning and tke other arts 
which she learned were such as were ac- 
quired also by her playmates, The mar- 
riage of Miss Ball to Augustine Washing- 
ton attracted not a little attention in the 
country-side, for two reasons—the age of 
the bride and the fact that the groom was 
a widower. In those days marriages were 
usually contracted when the girls were 
mere children, and a bride of 24 was 
naturally looked upon as an exception. 
The engagement of Mary and Augustine 
was of short duration, and the spring 
wedding which followed was one of the 
events of the year in Virginia social life. 
There was no bridal tour, but, instead, 
the young couple journeyed to the estate 
of the bridegroom, which enjoyed the 
distinction of being the largest plantation 
in Westmoreland County. It is fair to 
presume that the bride was beautiful, we 
have also the authority for it of an old 
letter, the writer of which designates her 
as the “comeliest maiden” she knows, 
and grows very enthusiastic in admiration 





for her filaxen hair, blue eyes, and cheeks 
‘like May blossoms.” Nor was the love- 
story of the Virginia maiden devoid of 
the always-desired tinge of romance, for 
tradition has it that the dashing Augus- 
tine gained a realization of her charms as 
she nursed him back to health after he 
had been seriously injured by the upset- 
ting of his carriage before the home of 
his future bride. The friendship inaugu- 
rated on that interesting occasion speedily 
ripened into mutual love. Bereaved of 
her husband when George was but 11 
years of age, and with four younger chil- 
dren, she discharged the responsibilities 
thus sadly devolved upon her with scru- 
pulous fidelity and firmness.— Waldon 
Fawcett, in the July Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 





MRS, BRADFORD ON “HOMB AND STATE.” 

Mrs. Mary C. Bradford, of Denver, Col., 
recently delivered an uncommonly bright 
and interesting address on the practical 
working of woman suffrage in that State. 
Its title was ‘‘The Home and the State.” 
The central idea is happily set forth in 
the following brief extract: 

The best definition of freedom ever given 
is that it is the power to do right. Under 
the vast hollow sapphire that we in Colo- 
rado call a sky, the women are using their 
new freedom in this spirit. 

I wish I could make you all understand 
that by the voting of the women the home 
is not touched. Equal suffrage does not 
mean the destruction of the home or the 
disintegration of the home. It means the 
radiation of the home. It means the car- 
rying out of the home idea into the wider 
life of the community. The ideal of the 
family must pervade society; and that is 
what equal suffrage is gradually bringing 
about. 

I know you hear all sorts of things 
about suffrage in Colorado, Not very 
long ago certain Eastern papers gave great 
prominence to an interview with a ‘‘dis- 
tinguished citizen of Colorado,”’ who fur- 
nished a highly unfavorable account of the 
workings of woman suffrage there. The 
‘distinguished citizen” in question was a 
prize-fighter who had killed three men, a 
gambler driven out by woman suffrage; 
and he naturally said that woman suffrage 
was a failure. 

I wish you could all go to Colorado, and 
see how subtly and bow swiftly the social 
transformation is going on. It is not the 
State destroying the home, but the home 
transforming the State. 


DIANA OF THE ADIRONDACKS. 

From the Boston Post we learn that the 
title of ‘‘Diana of the Adirondacks” has 
been conferred upon Miss May Leon Stan- 
ton, of Brookline, Mass, It is a title much 
sought after, we are told, by many “lovely 
young ladies” of the ‘‘swell’’ social set. 
This ‘‘pretty” custom (as the Post calls it) 
was instituted by Miss Edith Rockefeller, 
daughter of the millionaire, who thought 
that some tribute of admiration should be 
paid to the ‘‘young lady’? who had shot 
and killed the most animals during a sea- 
son’s ‘pleasure’ in the woods, 

What a pleasure it must be! And what 
a proud title—the badge of a female 
butcher of the dumb and the helpless! We 
sincerely pity the recipients of this title, 
as well as their victims; they are young, 
mentally undeveloped, and their moral 
training has been neglected. It is the 
leaders of that society, which encourages 
such iniquities, fostered by idleness and 
luxury, who should receive the greatest 
reprobation. The ultra-fashionable and 
wealthy ‘‘set’’ need fully as much to be 
morally and humanely educated as the 
inmates of the social ‘‘slums,’’ but they 
are far more difficult to reach, Can these 
people ever be taught that to leave their 
own proper environment, and, turning 
savages, wantonly murder in their own 
homes the innocent, wild, and free chil- 
dren of nature is a low, barbarous, and 
cowardly act? 

Meanwhile the papers continue to speak 
of these “brilliant young society ladies;”’ 
but they deceive no one whose opinion is 
worth having. No true lady or gentleman 
ever kills anything for amusement.—The 
Anti- Vivisectionist. 








PUT’S HILL IN OLD HORSENECK. 

“The Spectator,” in the Outlook of July 
14, gives a striking account of a recent 
commemoration of General Putnam’s 
breakneck ride down the hill that bears 
his name in his escape from pursuit by 
the Tory General Tryon during the Ameri- 
can Revolution. He says: 


A hill-top presenting such a view of 
woods, fields, water, and sky, as ‘‘Put’s 
Hill” in old Horseneck, within the limits 
of what is to day Greenwich, might well 
focus the attention of people not given to 
loitering even in their pleasuring. 

“The Spectator’”’ has friends whose an- 
cestors were among the original settlers 
in the beautiful region. In telling the 
story of General Putnam and his famous 
ride, they quote ‘‘grandmother,”’ ‘Aunt 
Sally,” “‘Aunt Polly,’ and “Aunt Clara,” 
four little girls whose presence on the 
road in front of their home, situated about 
a half a mile below the hill, brought the 
brave and generous general to a sudden 
halt in his dashing ride to Stamford. The 
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house, which was the home of these four 
little girls, whose tombstones are to be 
found in the graveyards of the town to- 
day, was burned down fifty years later, 
but the well and the well-sweep mark the 
place where for a moment the general 
halted that moist, warm day in February, 
1778. One of these little girls, in her very 
old age, always spoke of the fact that the 
day was so mild that she and her sisters 
had run out-of-doors without capes or 
bonnets. These sisters all agreed that the 
general was without a hat when he spoke 
to their mother, and they all remembered 
his long hair blowing about his round, 
kindly face; they felt the spirit of friend- 
liness that led him to pause and warn 
their mother of the danger close upon 
her, and to them he seemed like a per- 
sonal friend. Those who heard the story 
from the lips of these little girls, heard it 
when their voices were growing tremu- 
lous. 

On that day in February, a busy mother 
in the typical New England farmhouse, 
while in her milk-room, heard the rapid 
beat of horse-hoofs coming down the road, 
“across the plain.’’ So fast was the horse 
coming that the mother hastened around 
the house to see where her little daugh- 
ters were. The hatless horseman drew 
bis horse up so suddenly in front of the 
house as to pull him back on his haunches, 
exclaiming: ‘‘For God’s sake, take your 
children in! The damned British are 
upon us!” And, like a vision, horse and 
rider were out of sight. The children 
were put in the vacant roof-space of the 
lean to; the brave mother went into the 
woods, leading the horse by the bridle, 
and driving the cows into the swamp to 
the south. No British came in sight. For 
a week the house gave no evidence of 
being inhabited. The children had only 
bread and milk to eat. This the story of 
General Putnam’s ride down Horseneck 
Hill, as it has passed from one generation 
to another of this family, the representa- 
tives of which came from cities to take 
part in the celebration that marked the 
spot where a man and a horse defied the 
laws of gravity. 





LITERARY NOTICES 


UNLEAVENED BREAD. By Robert Grant. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1900. Price, $1. 


This is a remarkable book. It is the 
story of a bright, selfish, ambitious, and 
egotistical woman, who is determined to 
make her way in the world, and succeeds 
in doing so. She aspires to be a social 
reformer and believes herself to be an 
enlightened philanthropist. Her first 
marriage to an illiterate business man, of 
coarse tastes and little culture, gives her 
pecuniary independence, but proves more 
and more irksome. Her child dies and 
her husband at length gives her ground 
for a divorce, which she promptly secures, 
She soon marries an architect of integrity, 
refinement, and rare unselfishness, devoted 
both to her and to his profession. He 
makes steady but slow advance towards 
eminence, but overworks in order to en- 
able her to gratify her expensive tastes, 
only to become aware at last that she 
values his affection only for the social 
prestige it enables her to attain. The 
shock and overwork kill him. Then she 
meets a popular lawyer and aspiring poli- 
tician, who is on her own level of phari- 
saical self-esteem. They help each other 
to rise in public estimation, and through 
her counsel and coédperation he becomes 
successively Congressman, Senator, and 
Governor. The story is made the thread 
upon which is strung a wealth of keen 
criticism and caustic analysis of social 
shams and hypocrisies. The author 
never moralizes. He paints upon this 
background of heartless self - assertion 
the lovely characters of Pauline and her 
brother, and Mrs. Taylor and Dr, Page. 
The tault of the portraiture is in convey- 
ing the idea that crude, shallow love of 
notoriety is a characteristic of professed 
reformers, and that “the new woman” is 
a creature to be shunned and avoided, 
Women’s clubs, too, are depicted as pre- 
tentious and superficial, which, doubtless, 
they sometimes are. As a picture of 
American life and character, the tone is 
cynical and pessimistic. The author does 
not seem to have faith in the mission of 
democracy or in the public work of wom- 
en, although he makes an exception in 
Pauline. But the type of the woman re- 
former animated by unselfish pursuit of a 
noble social ideal, which has been so 
efficient and beneficent in American his- 
tory ever since the days of Anne Hutch- 
inson, does not seem to have come within 
his cognizance. It is a man’s world that 
he sketches, and his men are 80 superior 
in mind and heart to his women as to 
convey a very decided sense of feminine 
inability to express in public life bene- 
ficent individuality, or to fill any dis- 
tinct sphere of effort supplementary to 
that of men. 

But while the picture of American life 
seems unduly materialistic, the charac- 
ters are such as we too often meet 
with in real life. An effort to be im- 
partial and truthful is evident throughout, 
and such a portraiture will exert a whole- 
some influence upon its readers. The 
book is somewhat in the vein of Thackeray 
and has much of his peculiar keen per- 
ception and shrewd analysis. We com- 
mend the perusal of ‘‘Unleavened Bread’ 
to social reformers, and especially to 
women who aspire to make the world 
better. H. B. B. 





The Chicago Coursing Club has come to 
grief, Its members have been in the 
habit of turning rabbits loose and chasing 
them to death with dogs, but on last Me- 
morial Day the Humane Society, aided by 
the police, descended on them, arrested 
the leaders, and rescued the rabbits. 





$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able tu cure 
in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrb being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they 
offer one Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails tocure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. Address, 

F. J. Cuenzey & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

A few copies of that bright and inspir- 
ing book, “Sunny Life of an Invalid 17 
Years in Bed,’’ are still for sale by the 
author, Prof. C. Howurd Young, 230 Asy- 
lum St., Hartford, Conn. 

Women should note an article that ap- 
pears in the July Cosmopolitan,—‘‘Women 
in Turkey: Their Rights and Wrongs.” 
We may learn something besides temper- 
ance even from the ‘unspeakable Turk,”’ 


The Declaration of Independence was 
read in the Democratic convention on the 
Fourth. May the party that disfranchises 
citizens by the hundred thousand, in order 
to make government a selfish trust and 
monopoly of one class, be profited by its 
teachings! 

The Scotchman who invented the Mafe- 
king blend of porridge received a bonus 
of £5 from the government, so invaluable 
was it to the garrison’s rations supply—it 
being equal to six weeks’ additional pro- 
visions. The natives prefer it to any 
other food. 

At the by-elections of members of Par- 
liament which have taken place in Great 
Britain in 1899, nineteen members have 
been returned, Of these, ten have declared 
themselves in favor of woman suffrage, 
and one as opposed; the opinion of the 
remaining eight is not known. 


The women lecturers before women’s 
clubs are making open complaint of the 
discourtesies to which they are subjected, 
especially in the matter of payment for 
their services, It seems that there are 
clubs the members of which have not yet 
learned that “business is business,’’—Bos- 
ton Herald. 

In thirty seven States a married mother 
has no equal rights in her own children; 
in sixteen States a wife has no right to 
her earnings; and in eight States a mar- 
ried woman has no control of her own 
property. And yet in all these States 
some women say: ‘We have all the rights 
we want.,”’ 

By request of the Young People’s Pro- 
hibition Leagues of New York and New 
Jersey, Miss Clara Wright delivered a 
speech on the Fourth of July, in the audi- 
torium at Prohibition Park, S. I., advocat- 
ing woman suffrage. The speech was 
received with applause throughout, and 
made many converts. The Manhattan Y. 
P. P. L., at its annual convention, also 
adopted a resolution favoring suffrage for 
women. 

Hon. Levi 8. Gould, Mayor of Melrose, 
Mass., has vetoed an ordinance licensing 
fruit stores on Sunday. He says: 

I decline to license any person to keep 
open store on the Sabbath day, unless the 
applicant is clearly established in the 
calling of a “common victualler,’’ and 
then only for the purpose of furnishing 
meals and refreshment. To adopt any 
other course would tend to break down 
that wholesome barrier of restraint inher- 
ited from our pilgrim fathers, and main- 
tained by their successors, providing a 
day of sacred rest to man and beast. 

When the Boers entered Van Wyk’s 
Viei, Natal, Miss Walton, the postmistress, 
behaved most bravely. She wept when 
the rebels smashed the telegraph instru- 
ment, but refused to give up the keys of 
the post-office. The rebels pointed a gun 
at her, and threatened to shoot her if she 
persisted in her refusal. Miss Walton re- 
plied: ‘Shoot me dead, then you can 
take the keys; not otherwise.” The keys 
were hidden in her breast. In the end, 
Miss Walton managed to get all the money 
and stamps away with Mr. Brussels, of 
Kenhardt, and the Boers, admiring her 
pluck, left her alone, complimenting her 
on her courage. 

“The American Business Woman,’ by 
John Howard Cromwell, Ph.B., LL.B., is, 
primarily, a guide for the investment, 
preservation, and accumulation of prop- 
erty, containing full explanations and 
illustrations of all necessary methods of 
business. It deals with the legal status 
of wards and their guardians; of married 
women and their rights; and of the laws 
of the different States relating to this 
subject. But the chapters of greatest 
value are those dealing simply and clearly 





with the every-day transactions of busi- 
ness life, concerning which the average 
woman is sadly ignorant. 

In addition to 1,621 patients cared for 
in 1899, in the Norwegian Lutheran Dea- 
conesses’ Home and Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., 1,818 calls upon the sick and poor 
in their own homes have been made by 
the deaconesses. Of these there are six 
regularly appointed, and six probationers, 
and their work is varied. They care for 
those who are admitted to the hospital, 
and extend help and sympathy wherever 
there is sickness or suffering in the neigh- 
borhood. During the last year they gave 
free medical attendance to 71 persons in 
their own homes, medicine to 258 others, 
coal and wood to 54 families, and lodging 
and rent to 85. Besides these, they dis- 
tributed 1,720 pieces of clothing, and gave 
2,730 meals to the destitute. A dispensary 
in connection with the hospital work is 
one of the recent improvements, 

Was the Epistle to the Hebrews written 
by a woman? is the novel question raised 
by the brilliant church historian of the 
Berlin University, Professor Harnack, to 
which he gives the equally surprising 
answer that in all probability this is the 
case. His discussion of this problem, 
which constitutes the pice de résistance 
in the first issue of the new Zeitschrift fiir 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, is a skil- 
ful combination of the condition of affairs 
as presupposed by this anonymous letter, 
with what we know of the character and 
history of the noteworthy couple, Aquila 
and Priscilla. He concludes that this let- 
ter is the product of their pen; the wife, 
in all probability, chiefly on account of 
the total suppression of the author's 
name by even the earliest literature, hav- 
ing been the chief factor in the composi- 
tion.—N. Y. Nation. 

The Margaret Fahnestock Training 
School for Nurses of the New York Post- 
Graduate Hospital, which has been build- 
ing for the last nine months, is now com- 
pleted. The building, which, when 
equipped, will cost $150,000, is the gift of 
Harris C, Fahnestock as a memorial to 
his wife. She was attended by trained 
nurses in the last weeks of her life, and, 
through gratitude to them, the school is 
dedicated to their comfort and in- 
struction. Up to the present time the 
nurses have lived in hired quarters, where 
they have been so crowded that two or 
three have shared one room. In the new 
building there are single rooms for them, 
besides isolated suites in case of illness. 
The building will be exclusively for wom- 
en, even the elevator being run by oper- 
ators of that sex. Six stories high, en- 
tirely fire-proof, it will have rooms for 
sixty-three nurses, 

The “Dollar Investment Company” is a 
corporation composed of the women of 
Pitman Methodist Church of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., who have organized for the 
purpose of raising money to help pay off 
the church debt. There are some novel 
features connected with the affairs of the 
company. Each woman joining it agrees 
to invest one dollar in some business en- 
terprise for a stated period. At the end 
of the time set, the earnings of the indi- 
vidual, together with the original invest- 
ment, are to be applied to the payment of 
the debt. All the members of the com- 
pany entered into the scheme with great 
enthusiasm, and it is expected that a large 
sum will be realized through their efforts. 
All sorts of household articles are being 
manutactured by the energetic business 
women, and makers of home-made good- 
ies, candies, preserves, cakes, etc., are re- 
ceiving orders for their sweet wares. A 
favorite way of adding substantially to 
the fund is taking an agency for some lit- 
tle convenient device for the housekeep- 
er’s aid, The agent sells on commission, 
applying what she earns to the sum to be 
raised, 

The Equal Suffrage Amendment was 
not the only one which failed of adoption 
in Oregon. Zion’s Herald reminds its 
readers that ‘tat the recent election the 
voters of that State had also an opportun- 
ity to adopt another much-needed amend- 
ment to their State constitution. That 
instrument has for many years contained 
a proviso that no negro or mulatto shall 
enter the State, hold property, make con- 
tracts, or maintain any suit at law. It 
was proposed to eliminate this remarka- 
ble provision. As far as the rights of the 
negroes are concerned the article is a dead 
letter, since they are amply protected by 
the Constitution of the United States. Yet 
the proposed amendment failed to secure 
votes enough to carry it. Why Oregon 
should refuse to wipe out the reminder 
of the days of slavery has not yet been 
explained. It is suggested that the fail- 
ure was due to the general feeling that it 
would be carried without opposition. 
Everybody was expecting everybody else 
todo the necessary voting. Meanwhile, 
the opposition, for reasons best known to 
themselves, cast enough votes to defeat it. 
In this action the Oregonians treated the 
world to a great surprise, and brought 
discredit to their State.” 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BOBBY’S POCKET. 
Our Bobby is a little boy of six years old or 
80; 
And every kind of rubbish in his pocket he 
will stow. 


One day he thought he'd empty it (so he 
again could stock it) ; 

And here’s an alphabet of what was found 
in Bobby’s pocket. 


A was a rosy Apple, with some bites out 
here and there; 

B was a bouncing rubber Ball that bounded 
in the air. 


C was a crispy, crusty Cake, with citron on 
the top; 

D was a dancing Donkey that could jump 
around and hop, 


E was a little robin’s Egg, all speckled blue 
and brown; 

F was a fluffy Feather that was white and 
soft as down. 


G was a lively Grasshopper, whose legs and 
wings were green ; 

H was a grimy Handkerchief that once per- 
haps was clean. 


I was a plaster Image that had lost its 
plaster head ; 

J was a jolly Jumping-Jack all painted blue 
and red. 


K was a keen and shining Knife, ’twould 
cut the toughest bark ; 

L was a little wooden Lion, strayed out of 
Noah’s Ark. 


M was a Marble, large and round, with 
colors bright and clear; 

N was a bent and rusty Nail, of little use, I 
fear. 


O was a tiny Oil-can, which was always 
upside down ; 

I’ was a Penny Bob had saved to spend 
some day in town. 


() was a ()uilted ear-tab, which has lost its 
velvet mate; 

R was a Ring with glassy gem of wondrous 
size and weight. 


S was a String, a piece of Soap, a Stone, a 
Sponge, a Stick; 
T was a lump of Taffy, exceeding soft and 


thick. 

U, an Umbrella-handle of silver-mounted 
horn; 

V was a comic Valentine, a little creased 
and worn. 


W was some sticky Wax, lovely to pinch 
and mould; 

X was an old Xpress receipt, worn out in 
every fold. 


Y was a lot of Yellow Yarn, all bunched up 
like a mop; 

% was a jagged piece of Zinc, found in a 
plumber’s shop. 


All these are Bob’s possessions; he loves 
each single thing; 
And owning all these treasures he’s as 
happy as a King! 
—Carolyn Wells, in Little Folks. 
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A LITTLE BROWN HEN. 

Once upon a time, long ago, there was 
an old-fashioned farmhouse with a very 
large kitchen. 

This kitchen had two doors, one open- 
ing into the yard, and one into the 
orchard, where the hens were sometimes 
let out to scratch about. 

One morning there was a dear little 
baby girl sitting on the floor right in the 
middle of the room, where she could play 
with her spools and look out of doors at 
the same time. On one side she could 
look out into the yard and study the big 
pump, and on the other she could watch 
the chickens running about under the 
apple-trees. 

When no one was at the pump, she liked 
the chickens best, and tried to call them 
to her. 

On day the little brown hen came up to 
the door and looked in. All was still. 
She could see no one but the brown-eyed 
baby sitting flat on her blanket. 

‘Da! da!” said baby. 

“Cluck! cluck!’ said the little brown 
hen. 

‘Da! da!’ squealed little brown-eyes, 
shaking her spools in delight. 

The little brown hen cocked her head 
on one side and looked at baby’s little red 
boots with the black buttons on them, 

“They are good to eat,’’ she concluded, 
and hopped a little nearer, and then a 
little nearer until she came at last to the 
little red shoes—and soon she was tugging 
at them with her bill, trying in vain to 
get them off. 

“Da! da!’ said baby, pleased with her 
new playmate and not a bit afraid. 

“Cluck! cluck!”’ said the hen, wonder- 
ing why these strange berries wouldn’t 
come off their stems, when ‘‘Shoo! shoo!”’ 
came from behind and sent her flying 
from the kitchen in a hurry to find the 
other hens and tell them of her discovery. 

And then baby began to cry, because she 
didn’t like to have her caller driven away 
so suddenly.— Youth’s Companion. 








BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s Schoo\, Corning,N.¥ 
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4 RECORD IN BLOOD, 


The record of Hood's Sarsaparilla is 
literally written in the blood of millions 
of people to whom it has given good 
health, It is all the time curing diseases 
of the stomach, nerves, kidneys, and 
blood, and it is doing good every day to 
thousands who are taking it for poor ap- 
petite, tired feeling, and general debility. 
It is the best medicine money can buy. 

Hoop's Pit1s are non-irritating. Price, 
25 cents. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Faelten 
Piano-forte 
School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 








SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading. Technic, Ear 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full Particulars on Application. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 








CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL _—<-m. 


458 BOYLSTON STREEY. 
Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26, 


Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten, 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College. 








Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 


Girls’ Classical School 
18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 Instructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 





, .* 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26, Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New Engiand whose Diplomas are reo- 
ognized by the lass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Boel ee Readings and Recitations, in 

e and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Sxaw, Avion Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Luoy E. AntHony. For sale at WomAn’s 
JouRNAL Office. 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 





BOSTON, JULY 2!, 1900. 








Newspaper Decisions. 
‘ 1, Ifa person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper 1s 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








OHIO AMENDMENT NOTICE. 


Notice is hereby given of the proposed 
amendment to Article III. of the Constitution 
of the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association. 
To amend Article III. by adding Section 2. 
“This Association may elect an Honorary 


President.”’ 
-_—-eo 





THE RAPIDITY OF SOCIAL CHANGES. 


Few people, even of those who have 


reached the age of seventy-five, are aware |. 


of the radical changes that have taken 
place in civilized society within that 
period. Almost everything which young 
people to-day accept asa matter of course 
did not exist a hundred years ago. Habits, 
manners, opinions, beliefs, conditions 
physical, mental and moral, even the 
kinds of food then eaten, have given place 
to others. I remember, when a boy, 
reading a brilliant protest by Cobbett 
against the use of potatoes and tea and 
coffee as destructive of physical health 
and longevity. He urged a return to the 
hearty and healthy diet of bread and 
cheese and beer which was universal in 
his boyhood. The septuagenarian has 
himself been transformed in body and 
mind; he has to make an effort of memory 
to recall the world of which he was once 
@ part. 

English society has changed less rapidly 
than our own. Yet Mr. Sutherland Ed 
wards, in his ‘‘Personal Recollections,” 
just published by Cassell, remembers when 
“Fleet Street, in London, was paved with 
cobbles, and no omnibus charged less than 
sixpence to carry a man the length of the 
Strand.” He says: 

Those who had business to transact in 
the city went there in cabs; but there was 
little communication between the two 
extremities. ... Ladies did not use these 
cabs. They were out of everything. No 
lady was admitted into a restaurant, nor 
into the coffee-room of a hotel, nor into 
an hotel at all if travelling by herself. 
Ladies who, in the middle of the day, 
were kept from home by the pleasures 
and pains of shopping, went for lunch to 
pastrycooks’ shops, where they got in- 
digestion by eating raspberry tarts... 
In families where no carriage was kept, 
ladies going out for the evening had to 
take what was called a “glass coach.”... 
A lady living alone in apartments could 
not in those days receive a visit from a 
gentleman; still less could a gentleman 
living alone receive a lady in his rooms. 
...I1t was scarcely fashionable to go to 
the play, and few persons went there in 
evening dress. The theatrical saloon, 
whose abominations were put an end to 
by Macready, was a disgusting place.... 
Very little money was spent on stage pro- 
duction, Painted calico did duty for silk 
and satin, spangles for jewelry; it was 
held and believed that for stage purposes 
imitation was better than the real thing. 

Seventy five years ago was an era of 
canals, stage coaches, and sailing vessels. 
There were no railroads, no ocean steam- 
ships, no trans-Atlantic cables, no tele- 
graphs, no telephones, no electrics, no 
horse-cars, no stoves for heating or cook- 
ing, no furnaces, no use of antbracite 
coal, no friction-matches, no hydrants, no 
set tubs, no water supply but the cistern 
and the spring, or the wooden pump at 
the street corner dispensing diluted sew- 
erage for family use, no bathrooms, no 
India rubber overshoes, no envelopes, no 
postage stamps. Many of the fruits we 
now prize did not then exist—the Isabella, 
Catawba, and Concord grapes, the Bart- 
lett pear and the Lawton blackberry had 
not been created; the banana had not been 
introduced; the tomato was unknown; 
canned fruits and vegetables and meats 
had not been invented. City people lived 
almost wholly on the products of the 
neighboring farms and dairies. Clothing 
was costly, and most country people were 
clad in homespun fabrics. There were 
few factories. Joint stock companies with 
limited liabilities were exceptional. Com- 
merce was transacted almost wholly by 
individuals, and the words ‘‘syndicate” 
and “trust”? and ‘‘bi-metalism’’ were not 
to be found in the dictionary. Indeed, 
the dictionary was itself a novelty. 

The distinctions of birth and rank, of 
education, of nationality, even of locality, 
were as absolute as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians; those of sex were even more 
imperative. A woman’s ‘college’? was 
not so much as imagined; even a woman’s 
academy or seminary had not yet opened 
its doors. Coéducation was only a dream 
of Plato, not to be seriously entertained. 
Classical learning was not yet for a wo- 
man. Science was beyond her ken. 
Literature was for men only. A profes- 





sional career for a woman as physician, 
lawyer, or clergyman, would have been 
not only unattainable, but inconceivable. 
In 1828, even in intelligent Boston, ‘the 
Athens of America” (as in ancient Athens 
her prototype), women did not attend lec- 
tures on any but religious subjects, The 
idea of women as public speakers to mixed 
audiences of both sexes would have been 
shocking, and as voters would have been 
grotesque and ridiculous, There was no 
independent career for a woman, 

All these wonderful metamorphoses 
have taken place within my own little 
life-time. The change the old man or 
woman has undergone from the gaiety 
and thoughtlessness of childhood to the 
gravity and sedateness of advanced age, 
is not greater than is the contrast between 
the surroundings of 1825 and those of 
1900. 

Consider what has transpired in this 
country since McKinley was first nomi- 
nated in 1896, less than four years ago. 
The Spanish War; the annexation of 
Hawaii; the acquisition of Porto Rico; the 
control of Cuba; the Chinese massacre; 
the vexed questions of imperialism and 
trusts; the problems of strikes, boycotts, 
and lock-outs; the ever-growing complica- 
tion of political machinery; the practical 
nullification of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments; the increasing disparity of 
wealth and poverty; the enormous growth 
of cities and of public expenditure— 
multiply all these changes by twenty-five 
and you have only the transformations of 
a single century. Yet what is a century 
to the life of a nation, and what is the life 
of a nation to the experience of the human 
race? 

Surely it must be a thoughtless person 
that will set a limit to the social and 
political changes of the century about to 
dawn, or will say to the aspiring woman- 
hood of free America: ‘‘Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther!’ Sisters, work 
and wait, with faith and hope and charity 
for your opponents, The tide is rising; 
the breezes are propitious; your ship will 
come safely into port! H. B. B. 
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POLICE OUTRAGES ON AMERICAN WOMEN. 


Some months ago the the Boston police 
arrested a number of women on the streets 
for no act of wrong-doing, but upon the 
general charge of “‘street-walking.’’ Most 
ot the poor women paid a fine, in order to 
keep their names out of the newspapers. 
One young woman had the courage to 
defy her accusers, and to bring an action 
against them. There being no evidence 
of wrong-doing, the judge promptly re- 
leased her and reprimanded the officer, 
and the girl brought an action against 
him, with what result we are not informed. 

Under a similar unjust and unconstitu- 
tional city ordinance, a similar case has 
just occurred in San Francisco. We give 
the facts, as stated in the Evening Post of 
that city, dated July 11: 


For the second time within a week, a 
respectable woman has been taken from a 
public highway by an over-zealous police 
officer and thrust into a cell at the City 
Prison, without reason, there to languish 
with the filthy and besotted hags who are 
nightly gathered from the tenderloin, 
until a court might convene at iis leisure 
to-day and grant her release. 

Mrs. William Hill is the wife of an iron 
moulder who works in Oakland. He is an 
industrious man and lives with his wife 
in a humble but cozy home in the Rich- 
mond district. 

Last night Mrs. Hill came down town 
to spend the evening with Mrs. H. Schaf- 
fer, the mother of little Flossie Schaffer, 
who once pleased the critical public at 
the Tivoli Theatre. At a late hour the 
two women went to Market Street and 
Golden Gate Avenue for tamales, and then 
started back to Mrs. Schaffer’s flat, which 
is over a restaurant on Eddy Street, near 
Taylor. Arriving there Mrs. Schaffer 
found that she had forgotten to bring a 
key with her, and she rapped, therefore, 
on the window of the restaurant, seeking 
to arouse some one who would let her 
enter from below and gain access to her 
back stairs. Mrs. Hill admits that they 
were laughing and talking, but denies 
that any disturbance was in progress, 
when Police Office R. W. Kentzel ap- 
proached her and placed her under arrest, 
She was taken to the City Prison, and as 
Mrs. Schaffer was unable to bail her out, 
she remained there all night. 

The woman was bysterical when 
brought before Judge Fritz this morning, 
who promptly dismissed the case, ‘I had 
heard of similar cases,’’ said she, when 
returned to the corridors, ‘‘and I gave a 
false name—Mamie Jones, I believe—hop- 
ing that the disgrace would never be at- 
tached to my right name. I was laughing 
aloud when arrested, but was sober and 
breaking no law.” 

She was taken to her home after the 
dismissal of the case, weeping bitterly 
and unable to walk far without assistance. 

The Police Commissioners have already 
signified, in a decision arrived at last night, 
that errors of this sort will not receive the 
consideration of the board. Police Officer 
G. Ring, who arrested Mrs. Dora Elliott a 
week ago, and who apologized for it after- 
ward, admitted that he was totally wrong 
in imprisoning her at all, much more so 
on the charge of soliciting which he pre- 
ferred was fined $50 at last night’s meet- 
ing off the board for not reporting ‘‘off 
duty” that night; but the more seri- 





ous and better grounded charge against 
him was completely ignored by the 
board. 

Cases of similar cruelty and hardship 
are of frequent occurrence in all our large 
cities. When will women combine to 
secure from their State Legislatures the 
legal protection to which they are entitled, 
as American citizens, against arbitrary 
arrest and imprisonment without having 
committed any specific act of wrong. 
doing? H. B. B. 





LYMAN ABBOTT ON OREGON. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott has been taken to 
task by some of the readers of the Out- 
look for the disingenuous insinuation 
lately made in its columns, implying that 
woman suffrage in the State of Washing- 
ton thirteen years ago was abolished 
because it worked badly, whereas the 
women were illegally deprived of their 
ballots because of their vigorous and in- 
dependent voting against vice and vicious 
candidates. Itis an historical fact that 
the woman suffrage law in that State was 
twice set aside as unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court; the first time on the 
appeal of a convicted gambler, and the 
second time on that of a saloon-keeper’s 
wife. This action was taken on purpose 
to prevent the women from having a vote 
as to the continuance of their own en- 
franchisement, and the measure was re- 
pealed without allowing them any voice 
in regard to it. Dr. Abbott bas again and 
again asserted that this question onght 
to be absolutely determined by the wishes 
of the majority of women — provided 
the majority are opposed, that is; for 
wherever the majority of the women are 
in favor, as in Washington and Wyoming, 
Dr. Abbott holds that no regard should 
be paid to their wishes. 

A history of the case in Washington 
was lately published in the Woman's 
JOURNAL, giving the records from the 
Washington papers, the testimony of the 
Chief Justice, and such other evidence as 
must be convincing to any impartial per- 
son. But Dr. Abbott is wilfully blind to 
any evidence that tells in favor of equal 
rights for women, Finding himself criti. 
cised by some of the Outlook's readers for 
his misleading statements, he sent for the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL’s account of equal 
suffrage in Washington, and read it; and 
he has now published another editorial 
declaring his belief that the women of 
Washington were righteously and legally 
disfranchised, and adding that there is 
‘no evidence’ to the contrary except 
“the affirmation of the Woman's Jour- 
NAL, whose judgment on such matters 
cannot be unquestioningly accepted by 
the student of contemporary history.” 

Considering the record the Outlook has 
made for one-sidedness and inaccuracy on 
the suffrage question, it is laughable that 
it should impugn the trustworthiness of 
the WomAn’s JOURNAL, whose editors 
are specialists on this subject. Dr. Ab- 
bott shows how little in comparison he 
knows about it, by making in this same 
editorial the amazing claim that the de- 
feat of the suffrage amendment in Oregon 
last month is a proof that equal suffrage 
worked badly in the adjoining State of 
Washington. But a suffrage amendment 
has been twice submitted in Oregon; first 
before Washington had had experience of 
equal suffrage, and again since, and the 
second time the affirmative vote was more 
than twice as large as the first. 

Oregon is the fifth State in which a 
woman suffrage amendment has been 
twice submitted to the voters at an 
interval of some years, and in each case 
the result has been more favorable the 
second time than the first. It was sub- 
mitted in Colorado in 1877 and defeated; 
was submitted again in 1893 and carried. 
In Kansas, when submitted the first time. 
it received 9,100 votes; when submitted 
the second time, it received 95,302. In 
Washington, in 1889, the adverse majority 
was 19,386; in 1898, it dropped to 9,882 
In South Dakota, in 1890, woman suffrage 
was defeated by a majority of 23,610; in 
1898, by a majority of only 3,285. But 
the case of Oregon is still more striking. 
The women of Washington cast their 
ballots for the first time in the year 
1884. In that same year, before it was 
possible to know whether the experiment 
in Washington was going to work well or 
ill, the adjoining State of Oregon voted 
on a suffrage amendment, and the vote 
stood 28,176 nays to 11,223 yeas. Last 
month, after having had a chance to 
observe the workings of equal suffrage in 
Washington, as Dr. Abbott says, Oregon 
voted on the question again, and the vote 
stood 28,298 nays to 26,265 yeas. In 1884, 
woman suffrage in Oregon got only 14 
per cent. of the vote; in 1900, it got 48 
per cent. In 1884, only one of the 33 
counties in Oregon gave a majority for 
equal suffrage; in 1900, 21 counties gave 
a majority for it, and the amendment 
carried the State outside of Portland, as 
the suffrage amendment a few years before 
carried California outside of San Francisco 
and Oakland. As usual, the vicious vote 





of the slums was solidly against equal 
rights for women. 

It is not likely that the brief experience 
of equal suffrage in Washington from 
sixteen to thirteen years before, had much 
effect either way upon the vote in Oregon 
last June; but Dr. Abbott will have it that 
it did. If so, its effect was to convert 
more than 14,000 men to equal suffrage. 

A. 8. B. 





WOMAN'S DAY AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

Last Saturday, July 14, was Woman’s 
Day at Chautauqua, N. Y., and well may 
the National American Association, under 
whose auspices the meeting was held, feel 
proud of its success. The weather was 
perfect, the attendance large, and the 
speeches grand. Hundreds of men and 
women wearing the yellow ribbon came 
from all the surrounding towns, and the 
Chautauquans turned out in full force, a 
good share of the 500 teachers now attend- 
ing the teachers’ retreat listening to the 
lectures. 

The platform was prettily decorated 
‘with tlowers, palms, and potted plants. 
High above hung an immense banner, 
bearing the inscription ‘‘Political Equal- 
ity,’’ and on either side of the big organ 
were hung the mottoes: ‘‘Woman’s Ballot 
Means Enlarged Opportunity for Doing 
Good,’’ and “Governments Derive Their 
Just Powers from the Consent of the 
Governed,’”’ The decorations were in 
charge of a committee from the Chau- 
tauqua County Club. 

Many prominent suffragists from other 
portions of the State were present. A 
reception was held in the evening in the 
Hall of Philosophy in honor of Miss 
Anthony, Mrs. Catt, and Miss Shaw, the 
speakers of the occasion. Friday evening 
a reception was tendered the speakers by 
the W. C. T. U. Mrs. H. L. Bullock, 
National Secretary, was assisted in receiv- 
ing by Mrs. B. T. Vincent, Greeley, Col.; 
Mrs, John Martin, New York City; Mrs. 
Georgiana Weller, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
Mrs. G. Robb, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Irwin 
and Miss Houston, Jamestown, N. Y.; 
Miss Florence Bullock, Chicago, IIl. 
Crowds of people from every State in the 
Union flocked about the speakers at the 
close of each meeting, anxious for a grasp 
of the hand. 

In introducing Miss Anthony, Mr. 
Vincent said: 

Chautauqua’s mission is to increase the 
intelligence of the world, and to give peo- 
ple a chance to think for themselves. To 
that end it is the duty and pleasure of 
Chautauqua to invite to this place the 
leaders of all forward movements in order 
that the people may judge of their merits 
after the case has been presented. This 
morning we have the pleasure of welcom- 
ing the representatives of the woman suf- 
frage movement. Evenif we do not agree 
with all the features of this reform, we 
unite in respect and admiration and an 
enthusiastic welcome for the woman who 
for years has stood out for what she be- 
lieves to be right, her whole effort in that 
direction being marked by a catholicity of 
spirit. May the day never come when 
these qualities will not be admired and re- 
spected in Chautauqua!’ 

Mr. Vincent then proposed the Chau- 
tauqua salute, which is given only to dis- 
tinguished persons, and was the first, I 
believe, given to any speaker this year. 
At once the audience became a sea of 
waving handkerchiefs. In response, Miss 
Anthony said in part: 

A happy day it was for women when 
Bishop Vincent inaugurated this Chau- 
tauqua. It has been a day in which the 
gospel of freedom has been carried to 
hundreds of thousands. The women are 
coming to the front. The majority of 
this audience, as is the majority of all 
other audiences gathered for education 
and improvement, is composed of women. 

I thank Mr. Vincent, the worthy suc- 
cessor of the great originator of Chautau- 
qua, for the kind words he has said of me 
and of the cause I represent. I am glad 
that Chautauqua is a place where, after 
we have “fought, bled, and died” in be- 
half of the cause so near to our hearts, we 
are welcome to come and present it to the 
people. 

Fifty years ago I did not ask for the 
right to vote. On my first appearance 
then, before both temperance people and 
a band of teachers, the thing I asked for 
was the right to speak. That was granted 
and our progress has been such that no one 
now flings the injunction of St. Paul in 
our face. 

Look over the schools at Chautauqua 
and elsewhere, the colleges and institu- 
tutions of learning, and, you will see that 
women are coming more and more to 
be the educated class. 

Miss Anthony then presented Mrs. 
Chapman Catt, the new president of the 
Association, who spoke for over an hour. 
Mrs. Catt was given a great ovation when 
she rose to speak, and was frequently 
applauded during her address, retaining 
the closest attention of her audience even 
after the dinner bells had rung. 

Only those who have heard Mrs. Catt 
and Miss Shaw at their best can conceive 
of their magnificent addresses. They 
seemed to draw inspiration from their 
large, appreciative, and sympathetic audi- 
ences. Miss Shaw, as usual, kept her audi- 
ence in a happy mood by her apt and 





humorous illustrations, as well as by her 
unanswerable and logical arguments, 

On Monday two conferences were held, 
presided over by Mrs. Catt, one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon, for the 
benefit of those interested in the work, 
who were stopping on the grounds. Both 
these meetings were well attended, and 
much interest was manifested. 

ELNORA MONROE BaBcock. 

Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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“THE LAST DYING PROTEST.” 





Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, president 
of the National American W. S. A, in her 
address at Chautauqua, N. Y., denied 
that women are encroaching upon the 
field of labor properly belonging to man; 
on the contrary, it is men who have been 
encroaching upon the sphere of women. 
She spoke in part as follows: 


“As the century draws to a close and 
students ponder over its events, there has 
come a last dying protest against the 
woman movement. Every phase of it, 
from beginning to end, is being con- 
demned, and there are men and women 
of intelligence and education, who pro- 
nounce the whole thing a mistake. They 
declare that every step bas been won in 
spite of the opposition of society; that 
society has tolerated the changes which 
have come, but that it may tolerate them 
no more. They say we may even expect 
that men and women will arise in their 
might and put women back in the sphere 
from whence they came a century ago. 
We recognize in these radical statements 
the last struggle of the opposition. 

“The nineteenth century has been one 
of marvellous changes in the nature of 
society. Our own country has grown 
from a small colony dependent upon for- 
eign nations for its supplies, to the great- 
est producing nation in the world. These 
changes have brought new conditions to 
women, 

“In the beginning of the nineteenth 
century in our own country, nearly every 
woman was a producer, a manufacturer. 
In the household economy the husband 
and wife performed equal functions for 
the welfare of their family. He per- 
formed the labor outside the home, but 
she contributed the clothes, and practi- 
cally the food of the household. She 
manufactured with her own hands all the 
linen which made undergarments, table- 
ware, and towels. She manufactured the 
wool for the outer garments. She made 
the yarn and knitted the stockings for 
every member of her household. These 
garments she cut with her own hands, 
and set stitch by stitch. If the home was 
provided with carpets and curtains, she 
manufactured them. She even made the 
tallow dips which lighted her home in 
the evening. She cured the meat, and 
was the provider for the home, 

“Shallow observers may say that wo- 
man, because of her unrest, has struggled 
to escape from this natural sphere, and 
has encroached upon that of man. But 
it is not women who have driven men out 
of their sphere, but men who have driven 
women out of theirs. With the inven- 
tions of machinery for the manufacture 
of cotton and wool, the manufacture of 
cloth left the home and found its place in 
the factory. The sewing-machine, the 
knitting-machine, gas, and electricity, 
great systems of meat supply and im- 
proved bakeries, have each been an agency 
to rob women of their old-time employ- 
ment. With their handiwork gone, they 
have only done what was inevitable. They 
have responded to their natural ambi- 
tions, and have gone after their own. 
The woman who to-day works for money 
in a factory is doing precisely the same 
work which her grandmother did, in her 
own home, a hundred years ago. With 
the changes which inventions have 
brought, there was but one result possi- 
ble,—that woman should work for money 
in the field of work. The only question 
which could arise was whether in that 
field she should have a fair chance and 
fair pay. There never has been any other 
question. That is the only question now. 
It is the only question with men which 
is worth considering.”’ 





JUSTICE TO UTAH’S WOMAN DELEGATE. 

On July 6, when the National Demo- 
cratic Convention at Kansas City was 
nearly over, the Evening Star of that city 
published a scurrilous attack on Mrs. J. 
M. Cohen, the woman delegate from 
Utah. It printed a picture representing 
Mrs. Cohen doing the cake-walk, and a 
long article purporting to give a correct 
account of ber ridiculous and unlady-like 
behavior during the parade of delegates 
after the nomination of Bryan. It also 
ascribed to her language which, to say the 
least, was decidedly coarse. This article 
in full, or in substance, was printed as a 
special inthe N. Y. Daily Tribune, and 
other newspapers, and doubtless will be 
quoted for years to come as a horrible 
example of the demoralizing effect of 
politics upon women. 

According to the correspondent of the 
Salt Lake Daily Tribune, the Republican 
newspaper of Mrs. Cohen’s own city, 
when Mr. Cohen, who attended the con- 
vention in an official capacity, saw this 
article in the Star, “he was righteously 
indignant, as he had a right to be, because 
a more ladylike woman never graced 3 
national convention, either as a member 
or a8 a spectator.” Mr. Cohen promptly 
visited the Star office and made some 
emphatic remarks. He demanded that 
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the young man who wrote the article 
should call and see his wife and apologize 
in person, and that the Star should pub- 
lish a retraction. Both demands were 
promptly complied with. 

When the reporter saw Mrs. Cohen at 
her hotel, he exclaimed: ‘‘You are not the 
woman I was writing about; she was a 
blonde lady, and she said her name was 
Mrs. Cohen!” 

The Star published a full retraction in 
the centre of the first page of the paper. 
It said in substance that the excited and 
dishevelled woman who was conspicuous 
in the parade was not Mrs. Cohen, but 
said that she was. The Star said further: 

“Although Mrs. Coben was in the 
parade of States, she joined the marchers 
only after the repeated urgings of the 
other Utah delegates, and in doing so she 
followed the instructions of the club 
of which she is president. She walked 
quietly, was always dignified, and was 
always treated with respect.” 

In conclusion the Star said: 


‘*Mrs. Cohen was escorted to the plat- 
form by Senator Rawlins of Utah, at the 
request of Chairman Richardson, when 
she made the short speech seconding 
Bryan’s nomination.” 

As this conspicuous act on the part of 
Mrs. Cohen occurred during the call of 
the roll of States, which directly followed 
the parade, it is rather singular that the 
young man reporter did not then see that 
she was not the ‘‘blonde lady.”’ 

Was there really a ‘‘blonde lady” as 
described, or was she a figment of the 
reporter's brain? If such an unprincipled 
woman really existed, why did the men 
delegates permit such a ridiculous per- 
formance within their ranks? 

Lastly, will all the newspapers that 
have circulated the outrageous falsehood, 
make a correction aud do justice to Mrs. 
Cohen? F. M, A. 
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OFFICIAL RETURNS FROM OREGON. 

The following are the official returns 
from 33 counties, being the entire State. 
The woman suffrage amendment was 1,390 
votes ahead outside of Multnomah County 
(City of Portland). The large adverse 
vote of Multnomah, Portland, turned the 
scale against us. 














County. Yes. No. Loss. Gain. 
Tillamook 454 259 195 
Yam Hill 1,109 1,110 1 
Sherman 394 231 163 
Clatsop 320 622 302 
Morrow 371 302 69 
Columbia 393 275 118 
Josephine 522 388 134 
Benton 637 550 87 
Coos 786 526 260 
Lincoln 308 216 92 
Linn 1,668 1,741 7 
Wasco 701 724 
Gillian 314 210 104 
Lake 174 174 
Marion 1,774 1,911 137 
Baker 983 617 366 
Crook 346 257 89 
Umatilla 1,068 1,165 97 
Douglas 1,243 1,174 69 
Lane 1,393 1,271 122 
Klamath 189 170 19 
Multnomah 4,017 7,440 3,423 
Grant 455 270 185 
Jackson 1,038 1,069 31 
Wallowa 418 319 99 
Malheur 367 198 169 
Wheeler 2009 121 178 
Clackamas 1,260 1,500 240 
Harney 206 128 78 
Curry 267 119 148 
Polk 775 "7 142 
Union 1,211 1,201 10 
Washington 805 1,123 318 

26,265 28,208 4,787 2,754 


No majority 2,033. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 








The New York Association of Working 
Girls’ Clubs has established an ‘‘alliance 
employment bureau.’’ The Association 
provides through this bureau properly 
trained applicants for various positions. 
It provides, also, classes for waitresses 
and chambermaids, wherein factory girls 
thrown out of employment may fit them- 
selves for household work in summer 
hotels and mountain and seashore cot- 
tages. 

The “Work of Women’s Clubs in Home 
Economics,’’ was presented at the Lake 
Placid Conference, by Mrs. Virginia C. 
Meredith, of the Minnesota Agricultural 
School. She said in part: 

The woman’s club of modern times is 
the place for the growth of mental energy. 
Women think, and through their clubs 
put their thoughts into action. They do 
things and promote enterprises. In In- 
diana the men tried to amend certain ob- 
jectionable laws and failed; the women 
took up the matter and carried the amend- 
ments. The women caused the establish- 
ment of travelling libraries, similar to 
those in New York State. In Missouri, 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs de- 
manded the iatroduction of domestic 
science into the University, and the course 
is there. In Minnesota, they originated 
the idea of a great national park, and the 
park is coming. Women’s clubs have the 
whole world before them, and the power 
of choice carries with it great responsi- 
bility. 

The Mothers’ Clubs connected with the 
free kindergartens of Brooklyn, N. Y., are 
heartily codperating with the teachers of 
their children in providing excursions and 
other diversions, practical as well as agree- 





able, for the little ones during the sum- 
mer. 

A large body of the business women of 
Atlanta, Ga., attended a mass meeting 
recently, in the rooms of the Atlanta Wo- 
man’s Club for the purpose of organizing 
a Business Woman's League, which prom- 
ises to be the largest and most important 
organization in that city. The promoters 
are a number of the leading and profes- 
sional women of Atlanta, who realize that 
the increasing numbers of women who 
work make such an organization neces- 
sary. They argue that without resorting 
to strikes and other lawless measures, a 
union of this kind is of great value in 
correcting abuses of which women are the 
victims. The immediate objects of the 
League are to secare a rest-room and 
restaurant, a gymnasium, and eventually 
aclub house where working women may 
have access to all the comforts of women 
of leisure, and a chance for self-culture 
through lectures, music, etc. The organ- 
ization will include not only women who 
are at work, but those who, having been 
in business, are in sympatby with the 
needs and aims of those who are self- 
supporting. 

A new woman’s club has been organized 
in Kansas to aid the farmers in gathering 
the wheat harvest. The wheat-fields of 
the State are heavy with the harvest, and 
there is a great scarcity of men to gather 
it. The Kansas farmers have offered 
enormous wages for workmen during the 
harvesting season, but still there was 
danger that a large part of the fruits of 
the fields would be lost before they could 
be gathered. The Chicago Tribune says: 

The club women of the State have come 
to the rescue. More than a hundred 
women in one Kansas county have banded 
themselves together and pledged that, 
rather than see the farmers suffer loss, 
they will, themselves, go into the fields 
and take the place of the missing men. 
Rich young society women and poor 
farmers’ daughters are united in an or- 
ganization, which declares that it means 
business, and is ready to make contracts 
for harvesting on a business basis, 





>. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
MRS. J. B. ROMANS. 

At Denison, Ia., July 7, Mrs. J. B. Ro, 
mans, wife of the member of the demo- 
cratic State central committee for the 
tenth district, died from severe burns 
received in a gasoline accident on Thurs- 
day. At first it was thought that Mrs. 
Romans would recover, but the effects of 
the shock were too great. Mrs. Romans 
was the daughter of Hon. H. C. Laub, 
former member of the Legislature, and 
one of the prominent pioneer citizens of 
western Iowa. She was born, April 9, 
1851, in Frederick County, Maryland, and 
came to Denison with her parents in the 
spring of 1858. She married Hon. J. B. 
Romans, April 23, 1870. Three daughters 
survive her—Mrs. J. N. Bradley, of Deni- 
son, Ione, and Junia. Mrs. Romans was 
prominent among the women of the 
State. She was president of John A. 
Logan corps, W. R. C., of Denison, and in 
1898 was instituting and installing officer 
for the department of Iowa, In equal 
suffrage circles she was a contributor of 
time, energy, and money. With Mrs. W. 
S. Belden, of Sioux City, she was one of 
the workers to present the cause of equal 
suffrage to the members of the last two 
legislatures. She was also a delegate 
from Iowa to the recent National Ameri- 
can Equal Suffrage Convention in Wash- 
ington. She was identified with the 
Methodist Episcopal church, and a worker 
and organizer in the church, especially in 
missionary circles. 


- ~~ _ 





BARTHOLD SCHLESINGER, 


Died July 13, of apoplexy, Mr. Barthold 
Schlesinger, of Brookline, aged 72 years. 
The sudden and unexpected decease of 
this high-minded, public-spirited man has 
deprived the town of Brookline of one of 
its most eminent and respected citizens, 
and the woman suffrage cause of an ar- 
dent friend and supporter. We hope to 
give our readers next week further par- 
ticulars of our friend’s useful and honor- 
able career. The deepest sympathy is 
felt for his family in their bereavement 
by Massachusetts suffragists. H. B. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Pornt 0’ Woops, Lona ISLAND, N.Y., | 
JuLy 17, 1900. § 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

With the sound of the ocean borne on 
the south wind that comes across the 
piazzas laden with fresh coolness, and 
looking out over the bay where boats with 
white sails are gliding by, while the sweet 
songs of near-by birds blend a strain of 
melody with the diapason of the waves, 
it is a little hard to sit down to write of 
reform or of any work-a-day topic. But 
even here there is good work to be done, 
and the women are they who are doing it. 
We have a Village Improvement Society, 





organized last season, of which I have the 
honor to be president. This place is 
greatly improved; there are charming cot- 
tages scattered over the grounds and 
along the dunes, and inp these tasteful res- 
idences many pleasant people make their 
homes. On Monday the first meeting of 
the society took place, with an attend- 
ance of thirty women, each one represent- 
ing a cottage. After transacting the reg- 
ular business, a project was taken up 
which has long been near my heart, and 
that is the erection here of a memorial to 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 

It was just off this spot, in a wild storm 
in July, 1849, that this gifted woman 
perished with her husband and little son. 
Then, as now, all this coast was danger- 
ous with sand bars, and the Elizabeth, a 
small and ill-equipped vessel, drove on 
shore during a southeast gale. For two 
days the unfortunate lady was lashed in 
the rigging with her family, and her sad 
eyes must have looked out over this same 
green coast, which was then utterly wild 
and uninhabited. Now there are life- 
saving stations dotted all along the strip 
that separates the Great South Bay from 
the ocean; but then there was no one to 
help, or even to realize their danger, and 
it was many years afterwards that the 
Point o’ Woods station was placed just 
outside the grounds of this association. 
Had it existed when the Elizabeth was 
driven before that fatal gale, Margaret 
Fuller would doubtless have been saved, 
and might have lived down to a period 
within the memory of all mature people, 
for she was only forty when she perished, 
ere she had even reached the fulness of 
her powers. 

Ever since I have lived here, I have 
wished that some memorial might be 
erected to this brilliant being, whose re- 
mains are doubtless entombed in the great 
sand bars that stretch far off this coast. 
At the meeting yesterday, the first step 
towards the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose was taken in the appointment of a 
committee to take the matter in charge. 
Various plans were suggested; but the one 
which met with most favor was the erec- 
tion of a building to be used for a library 
and reading-room, which shall bear the 
name of the ‘Margaret Fuller Ossoli 
Memorial.’’ There will be a meeting of 
the committee in a few days, and all who 
are willing to aid this enterprise, either 
with money or books, will be asked to 
give their aid. ° 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The story in our last week’s number, 
“Dency’s Wedding,” by Mary Allen, 
should have been credited to Christian 
Work. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
of Boston is at work to provide better 
quarters for the Medical Mission connect- 
ed with the University Settlement work 
on Hull Street, Boston. Already they 
have purchased a lot of land and ob- 
tained plans for the erection of a house 
suitable for this admirable work. Prof. 
Harriette J. Cooke, notwithstanding her 
recent accident, is doing a marvellous 
work with her efficient assistants among 
the needy of the North End. This build- 
ing will add greatly to the ability to ren- 
der this assistance to the poor and desti- 
tute. It is the intention of the society to 
hasten the erection of the building as 
soon as the amount of money in hand will 
warrant it. 





A “lionhearted American woman,”’ wife 
of the keeper of the Hotel Pekin, is highly 
praised by Professor van Braen in a let- 
ter of June 6, published by the Tagliche 
Rundschau, of Berlin, July 18, for her 
heroic rescue of the French railway of- 
ficials at Chang Hsin Tien, three houres 
distant from Pekin. Learning that they 
were in imminent danger of massacre, she 
took matters into her own hands and or- 
ganized a relief corps of nine persons. It 
started at 8 A.M. and returned at 7 P.M. 
bringing the railway official back in safety. 
She had taken the precaution to secure 
through the French Minister a military 
escort from the Chinese government, It 
is to be feared that this brave woman has 
been swept away in the subsequent whole- 
sale extermination of foreigners in Pekin. 

Four American trained nurses and an 
American doctor, are now in full command 
of the Turkish legation in Washington. 
The series of events which led to this 
state of affairs began with an attack of 
typhoid fever, to which the Turkish Min- 
ister, Ali Ferrout Bey, fell a victim 
several days ago. An American doctor 
was called in, and two women nurses were 
given charge of the diplomat during his 
sickness, The minister had hardly settled 
down to his siege of illness when his 
brother-in-law broke his leg. Another 
American trained nurse made her appear_ 
ance. Then Madame Ferrout presented 
her husband with a little son, and another 
American trained nurse was secured for 
service at the legation. 





In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 








The ‘‘E-Z" Glove Shoe is bound to win 
its way, because it is a shoe that appeals 
to the woman of sense. It is so easily ad- 
justed to the foot that the thought of new 
shoes need no longer be dreaded. Then 
it is dainty and pretty in style, making 
the foot appear smaller than in the heavy 
lined shoe. The last upon which the 
‘*E-Z” shoe is made very artistic, and pro- 
nounced a success by experts. This shoe 
is one that will be appreciated by all who 
give it a trial. 





To THe Dear.-—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 

——_o—__ 

You never read of such cures elsewhere 
as those accomplished by Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, did you? It is America’s Greatest 
Medicine. 


The 66 E- 7” 
CLOVE SHOE 


is the most comfort- 





able foot- wear for 
this season of the 
year. 


Made on the most 
improved last. Hand- 
sewed. Turned. No 
breaking in. 


Price = = = = $3.50 
Parlor. Lady attend- 
ant. 








7 Temple Place, Room 39. 


Trees, | 
Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. Weare the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY 60, 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 


The 
Western 
Club Woman 


The Official Organ of the COLORADO 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF DENVER..... 

An able and dignified representative of 

the federated Clubs of Colorado, as well 

as the women’s clubs throughout the 
country 

A monthly journal maintaining a stand- 

ard of excellence unsurpassed by any 

publication of its kind 
ELLIS MEREDITH and ELLA CELESTE ADAMS, Edi- 
tors and Prop’s Woman’s Club Building. 


Single subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 
copies 10c each 


Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 
$5 entitles sender to one subscription free. Lib- 
eral inducements to canvassers. Write for par- 
ticulars. 


Address P. 0. Box 1467, Denver, Colorado 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 











The Oldest Fish Market in Boston, 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1573. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





WANTED. Women of intelligence and energy 

of twenty-five years of age and upwards, 
en e under salary and commission in a remu- 
nerative investment business in Boston and 
vicinity. Address, giving particulars, R. H., 
Box,178, Boston. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


sour: | heatre. 


SQUARE 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Summer Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JULY 23 


Northern Lights. 


PRICES: 


_ Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢,. 
Prices: { iottwene’ 10¢., 25c., 50c. 


SaaeeeaREEeeetl 
nd 


... LADIES... 


Do you want to stand ew penne Ad Do fosSwens 
the proves figure and carriage—a flat abdo- 

men, long waist, sloping hips. and hose supported 

back and front? If so, wear the newest and only 

ae. comfortable, non-injurious requisiteon 
he market— 


if 


The Mamad Waitee 


Abdominal Hose 
Supporter Belt 


(Patented August 1, 1899, February 20, 1900), 


Guaranteed to produce these results. Weighs 
but three ounces, gives the short back and long 
front waist line; is provided with a detachable 
serviette supporter clasp, easily applied, dispens- 
ing with an extra belt, safety-pins or buckles. 

Price in Black or White Cotton, $1.50. Satin, 
any color, 82.50. Give easy waist measure over 
corsets. Sold by 


MADAM WAITEE, 29 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Send 2-cent stamp for circular. 


THE NEW 
SUMMERLAND 


Cool, Restful 
Nova Scotia 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE. 
A PERFECT VACATION RESORT. 


The moat popular and 
direct route is by the 


Yarmouth Line 


Fast Mail Express Steamers sail from LEWIS 
WHARF, OSTON, at 2 P.M. every TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, connecting 
at Yarmouth by boat and train for all points in 
the Maritime Provinces. 

For guide books, descriptive folders, and other 
information, address nearest ticket office, or 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO, 


(LIMITED), 


43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 
25c. A SHARE 
The Home Extension Mining Co. controls 

18 lots near the heart of Leadville, and —— 
the property of the celebrated HOME MININ 
CO., whose enormous ore chutes bave been traced 
to the Home Extension property, and evidently 
meet and cross under it. 

To make final payments upon the property and 
provide necessary funcs to sink a shaft, 100,000 
shares of its stock are now offered at 25 cents a 
share (par $1). 

Rents alone from stores and dwellings now upon 
the property will yield a substantial and steadily 
increasing revenue; but there is every reason to 
believe that the mines underlying the property 
will, in the near future,be as great dividend payers 
as the HOME, which is now paying 50 per cent. 
monthly dividends oa its eniire capital. 

Prospectus and full patente on application. 
HOME EXTENSION MINING CO., Dept. T, 64 
Equitable Bldg., Boston. 


























The attention of Ladies desiring 
WHITE WAISTS is called to; the 
attractive dispiay at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S, 


144 Tremont Street. 
This is a truly white season, and it 
is evident that Miss Fisk has pre- 
pared for it. 
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LEND A HAND. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


In a moment of failure, hold fast, have a 
care, 
Keep thy faith in good work, for the right is 
still there, 
And the labor of life unto others shall call, 
Lend a hand, love is all! 


In a moment of triumph hold fast to thy 
share, 
Keep at work in good faith, for the right is 
still there; 
And the life of thy labor ’tis thine to com- 
mand, 
Love is all; lend a hand! 
—Transcript. 
-_>--— 


AS TO QUEER NAMES. 


BY JOSEPH WINK. 








"The man from Punxsutawney, and the man 
from Kokomo, 

Discussed the Chinese troubles, and the first 
said: “Don't you know, 

I think these Chinese names are «jeer 
enough to stop a clock.” 

“That's right,’ replied another man from 
fair Caucomgomoc. 


The man from Kokomo observed: “By gin- 
ger, that’s a fac’. 

That’s what my brother says—he lives down 
here in Hackensack.”’ 

And still another stranger said the man's 
comment was true, 

And added with a smile of pride: “My 
home’s in Kal’mazoo.”’ 


Another man took up the strain: ‘‘Now, 
down Skowhegan way 

And up at Ypsilanti we speak of it every day. 

The names are all uncivilized and heathen 
in their ring. 

That’s what I told my uncle yesterday in 
Ishpeming.”’ 


“Hohokus is my native town,’’ another 
stranger said, 

“‘And I think all these Chinese names the 
worst I ever read.” 

“(Quite true,” agreed a quiet man, ‘‘they’re 
certainly uncanny, 

That’s what my neighbors all assert, in Tail 
Holt, Indianny.” 

—Baltimore American. 


—_—_—_——————<—» oa 


WE Two. 


BY ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 





We two make home of any place we go; 

We two find joy in any kind of weather; 
Or if the earth is clothed in bloom or snow, 
If summer days invite, or bleak winds blow, 

What matters it, if we two are together’ 

We two, we two, we make our world, our 

weather. 


We two make banquets of the plainest fare; 
In every cup we tind the thrill of pleasure ; 
We hide with wreaths the furrowed brow of 
care, 
And win to smiles the set lips of despair. 
For us life always moves with lilting 
measure ; 
We two, we two, we make our joy, our 
pleasure. 


We two find youth renewed with every 
dawn ; 

Each day holds something of an unknown 
glory. 

We waste no thought on grief or pleasure 
gone; 


Tricked out like hope, time leads us on 
and on, 
And thrums upon his barp new song or 
story. 
We two, we two, we find the paths of glory. 


We two make heaven here on this little 
earth: 
We do not need to wait for realms eternal, 
We know the use of tears, know sorrow’s 
worth, 
And pain for us is always love’s rebirth. 
Our paths lead closely by the paths su- 
pernal 


] 


We two, we two, we live in love eternal. 


Century. 


— —_——- — 


BENEFACTRESS OF THE WYANDOTS. 

They were not really the Wyandots, but 
for the purposes of this story they may be 
called such, and they did not take them- 
selves seriously as a boat crew. They 
liked better than anything else in the 
world to get out on the broad sweep of 
the Mississippi, and, at the word of their 
leader, to bend to the oars with a slow, 
rhythmical movement of the body. It 
seemed like something apart from the 
rest of the world—the dull rest of it. 
When they asked the crews of three West. 
ern universities to row against them, it 
was done more in the spirit of hospitality 
than anything else, and because the town 
was desperately dull and every one wanted 
a little excitement. It was really the 
girls who thought of inviting the univer- 
sity crews, and no one really supposed 
they would accept. It was an experiment 
merely, made because a number of young 
persons did not quite know what to do 
with themselves. But all three universi- 
ties accepted the invitation of Wyandot 
College. 

Then the town was in a pleasant fer- 
ment. The girls all ordered new gowns, 
houses were cleaned by enterprising 
homekeepers, with the expectation of 
many guests, for all the visiting fellows 





were to be entertained. Quite incidental- 
ly the Wyandots trained daily on the 
river, and lived at the clubhouse on the 
campus, and ate things which did not 
taste good. The girls sometimes remem- 
bered the crew to say: 

‘Don’t you get left too far behind. You 
mustn’t disgrace us, you know.” The 
girls had known the members of the 
Wyandot crew all their lives, and it is 
difficult to appreciate a person who has 
been known forever. 

Only little Hattie Meredith really be- 
lieved in the Wyandots. Hattie was a 
pale girl who did not dance because she 
was not strong enough, and who read too 
much, and was too much alone. But na- 
ture, who amuses herself with ‘ncongrui- 
ties, placed in this frail body a mind of 
most adventurous cast. When other girls 
were dreaming about party gowns or 
moonlight walks—with the right compan- 
ion—Hattie was wondering how it would 
seem to be sailing to the north, past pine- 
clad islands, and through lonely, ice-bound 
seas, to find the utmost solitude at the 
crown of the world, or she was imagining 
a tiger hunt from the back of an elephant, 
or how it would seem to stand on a pass 
of the Rockies and watch the sun follow 
the wind from the under part of the earth, 
and swing with glorious nonchalance up 
to its highest place. 

Hattie, who could hardly bring herself 
to speak to strangers at all, and who had 
really never discovered her curious mind 
to anybody, who was indeed as shy as 
a dove, had for her secret motto, ‘*‘Bra- 
vado, bravado, and always more bravado.” 
But she told no one. This joke of nature’s 
was unapplauded because unknown. 

It had been her greatest diversion for 
two years past to go across the common, 
walk over the railroad tracks and watch 
from the river-bank the Wyandots train- 
ing in their long, light craft, their bodies 
swaying smoothly in unison. When the 
boat shot along through the pale water, 
and the momentum of those bodies be- 
came intense, then something went ‘‘Biz, 
biz, biz!’ in Hattie’s brain, and she knew 
a moment of intoxication. She was elate. 
She liked life unutterably. Then, wearied 
with her excitement, her body would bid 
her go home and rest. When she heard 
that the university crews were coming, 
she said to herself, ‘Our boys must be the 
victors.”’ But she never thought of say- 
ing it to any one else. Besides, no one 
would have cared much about what Hat- 
tie Meredith said or thought. No one 
took much notice of her at any time. 

As the days went on, she observed the 
growing power of the Wyandots, but she 
noticed, too, that they showed signs of 
the strain. Her cousin, who knew every- 
thing, said they were suffering from sun- 
burn. 

“They can’t sleep nights,’ said he. 
‘*They’re going almost crazy. They keep 
putting on salve, but it doesn’t seem to do 
any good. Actually, some of them are 
bleeding. If the weather doesn’t cloud 
up, they’ll break down before the race 
comes off, and, though they’re not ex- 
pecting too much, they don’t want to 
make a flunk of it.” 

‘*Not sleeping!’’ cried Hattie, with an- 
xiety. ‘‘Not sleeping! Why, they can’t 
win that way! What do you mean by 
using salve? It keeps the pores all open 
and soft, and of course their skin blisters, 
What they need is cornstarch.”’ 

‘Never heard of cornstarch being used 
for burns, Hattie. Guess that’s a girl's 
recipe.” 

‘*Yes,’’ confessed Hattie, “itis. Haven't 
you ever noticed how quickly the girls’ 
noses get well after we have been on a 


boating picnic? The boys’ noses get 
worse and worse, and peel off.”’ 
‘“That’s so,’’ confessed the cousin. 


‘Well, cornstarch or no cornstarch, the 
boys are as near crazy as you can make 
They don’t know what you say to 
I'd as soon go to a lunatic asylum 


’em, 
"em. 
as up to the campus.,”’ 

That night eleven bags of cornstarch, 
each one containing a quart, was sent to 
the club-house with a modest note of 
explanation, and the next day Hattie 
Meredith, walking the banks of the river, 
had the satisfaction of seeing the Wyan- 
dots stop in their practice every now and 
then to whip their arms and necks with 
the long, white bags. 

‘What have you heard from the 
campus?” she asked her cousin, a day or 
two later. 

“The fellows are sleeping like tops. 
They can actually understand a question 
put to them in plain English now. Some 
one sent them something that cured the 
burns.”’ 

Hattie blushed a deep scarlet. 

‘Was it you, Hat? Well, of all things. 
What’s come over you, girl?” But he 
smiled approvingly, and to have your 
cousin approve of you when he is 18 and 
you are 17 is rare indeed. 

The day came. The town had never 
been more alive. The visiting crews had 
been shown every possible honor, and 
every one was longing for the race to be 
over that the festivities might begin, for 





it must be insisted upon that the people 
had not the usual interest in the race. 
They had too poor an opinion of their 
own men, and while they did not expect 
the defeat to be one which would cause 
any of them to blush with shame, yet 
they apprehended that it would be suf- 
ficiently conclusive to forbid anything like 
a town celebration. 

Long trains of flat cars, built up with 
tiers of seats and drawn by locomotives, 
had been put upon the tracks, the inten- 
tion being to run these along beside the 
boats and at the same pace. On the river, 
too, there was all available craft, and the 
shure was lined. Hattie Meredith had 
secured a place on one of the flat cars and 
sat there amid a great company of her 
kinsfolk and her friends. 

The boats made a clean start, and in 30 
seconds the Wyandots dropped behind an 
appreciable degree. 

‘‘There go our boys —backward!” called 
somebody. Hattie felt as ifa hand had 
clutched her heart. The other boats forged 
ahead with slight vicissitudes for a few 
seconds more: then the Wyandots began 
gaining on them, got bow to bow, nosed 
ahead cunningly, and then swept on with 
a full stroke and led the race. 

A thrill went through the people. That 
form of patriotism which stirs the breast 
of the patron of home sports was awak- 
ened in them. Their minds underwent a 
complete transformation. In a moment 
they ceased to be disinterested spectators 
and became fanatical advocates. 

‘‘They’re ahead! They’re ahead!’’ they 
screeched. They fell on each other’s 
necks; they shouted to the blue heaven; 
they waved handkerchiefs, coats, hats, 
and the locomotives, unwilling to be voice- 
less amid the popular clamor, whistled 
their shrillest. 

Now, at last Hattie, the hero worshipper, 
felt the thrill for which she had always 
longed. Now she had the glorious satis- 
faction of beholding the triumph of her 
chosen. The ecstasy of enthusiasm which 
she felt became almost overwhelming, and 
it is doubtless if she had consciousness 
enough left to really see the boat when it 
shot past the stake, and the plaudits of the 
astonished multitude announced the vic- 
tory of the Wyandots, 

There were tremendous jollifications 
that night. Hattie had been bidden to 
them, but she was disinclined to go. No 
young man had asked for her company, 
and her cousin had, cousinlike, gone off 
with another girl. She sat in the quiet 
living room, where her mother rocked and 
fanned herself peacefully and her father 
nodded over his paper, and wondered how 
it would seem to'be a popular girl. She 
concluded it must be pleasant. It must 
also be exceedingly fine to have a pretty 
frock. She looked down at her plain 
lawn with feelings of mixed satisfaction. 
It was not the sort of frock she would 
have liked. But then it did not matter. 
No one would see herin it, She might go 
out on the front porch and watch the sky- 
rockets; but, all things considered, perhaps 
it would be as well to go to bed and for- 
get how lonesome she was. 

What was that remarkable noise? A 
murmur of many voices, a confusion of 
laughter, and the tramp of many feet! It 
was a most unaccustomed turmoil for that 
quiet street. Father Meredith sat bolt 
upright to listen, Mother Meredith stared, 
with fan suspended and mouth open. 
Ilattie, pale and still as usual, indulged 
herself in these exciting sounds, but did 
not let her face show her delight. The 
sounds ceased apparently just beyond the 
porch, and on the warm summer air broke 
a chorus of male voices: 

Stars of the summer night, 
Farin yon azure deeps 
Hide, hide your golden light. 
She sleeps, 
My lady sleeps, 
Sleeps. 

Now of all agreeable things there is 
none more agreeable than the sound of a 
serenade when young men sing in the 
bland darkness, and of all serenades none 
can be so beautiful as the one that is sung 
to you, if you beagirl. Ilattie was a girl 
who had not known many pleasures of the 
lighter sort—the sort which come from 
having the world in general, and the oppo- 
site sex in particular, regard you in a 
complimentary manner. Therefore her 
delight was all the greater. 

Of course it seemed like adream. It 
was still more like a vision of that starlit 
night when she ventured coyly upon the 
porch and heard the shouts that rent the 
air at her appearance. 

‘Cornstarch bags! Cornstarch bags! 
How can you tell a Wy-an-dot? By his 
cornstarch bags!’ Three times they 
yelped it—young and old, girls and boys, 
men and women—for there was a great 
concourse of merrymakers out among the 
Meredith maples, and after the last repeti- 
tion there came the concluding shout, 
‘“‘Hattie Meredith!” 

By every course of reasoning Hattie, 
who had never been in a conspicuous 
place before in her life, ought to have been 
overwhelmed with confusion. But she 
was nothing of the sort. She bowed and 





smiled and fairly danced, standing on tip- 
toe to wave her acknowledgments to the 
farthest member of the crowd, and when 
the rout turned for the village, running, 
leaping, laughing, shouting, and singing, 
she of all knew the uttermost emotion of 
youth and carelessness. 

But none took note of this latter victory 
—the triumph of a soul over its fatal 
reticence.—Chicago Tribune. 


THE NERVOUS CHILD. 








I have over and over again seen in- 
stances of break-down in young people, 
which by judicious management on the 
part of the mother could have been 
averted. No circumstances so deeply 
affect the nervous health and the hap- 
piness, present and future, of the child as 
its intimate domestic relations with the 
parent. It seems possible for most chil- 
dren to bear a great deal of disappoint- 
ment outside of the domestic life when 
they feel sure of moral support at home. 
We hear so much of young girls not being 
understood in their homes that we are apt 
to make light of and call it a foolish whim. 
But it is equally true that fretfulness, 
obstinacy, capriciousness, unwise ambi- 
tions, and fitfulness are often rather the 
outcome of disordered nervous systems 
than the manifestations of badly bal- 
anced character. 

Then it is that the mother often fails to 
understand exactly how to treat the child, 
and is likely to make mistakes which 
frequently come perilously near being sad 
and irrevocable. It is essential that she 
learn to discriminate between what is 
really perverseness on the one hand, or 
the result of upset nerves on the other; 
for, while the former requires moral cor- 
rection, the latter demands a different 
care. The physical as well as the moral 
conditions need attention.—John H. W. 
Rhein, M. D., in Harper’s Bazar. 





-_--- 


FIFTY ACRES OF TEA. 

The only tea gardens in the United 
States are at Pinehurst, S. C. These gar- 
dens are the property of Dr. Charles U. 
Shepard, who, for the last ten years, has 
been experimenting with tea culture on a 
scale and with a thoroughness never be- 
fore attempted in this country. Tea cul- 
ture has been undertaken in a small way 
in the South at various times during the 
last one hundred years, the Department 
of Agriculture having frequently furnished 
seeds and plants for this purpose: but Dr. 
Shepard is the first person who can be 
said to have been successful in the busi- 
ness, and even he told me, when I visited 
his place recently, that, although he had 
been in the work so long, it was not until 
the crop of 1898 was being harvested that 
he felt justified in saying that he had 
been successful. 

Dr. Shepard’s estate comprises about 
seven hundred acres, of which between 
fifty acres and one hundred acres are now 
planted to tea. This acreage is increased 
each year by the setting out of new gar- 
dens. It might be thought that so large 
an amount of land devoted to one crop 
would be spoken of as a tea farm or tea 
plantation; but I have the authority of 
the Department of Agriculture for saying 
that in all tea-growing countries the plan- 
tations are called tea gardens. ‘‘Whether 
the area under cultivation is one acre or 
one thousand acres, it is recognized as a 
garden, and in all features of this indus- 
try this appellation is universally em- 
ployed.” 

Dr. Shepard has evolved ascheme which 
has worked excellently, and which has 
seemed to me to be in itself a worthy 
piece of philanthropy. He built a com- 
fortable schoolhouse, and equipped it 
with all the requisites for successful 
teaching. Then he hired a competent 
teacher, and invited all the colored fami- 
lies to send their children to school, free 
of charge. They would be taught all the 
branches usually taught in a _ primary 
school, and they would also be taught to 
pick tea, and given an opportunity to 
earn money to help buy food and clothing. 
The offer was favorably received, and the 
school has a large number of scholars, 
from whom such pickers as are required 
are drawn. Many of the children, when 
they first come to the school, are too 
small to work, but they soon acquire the 
strength and skill necessary. At first 
they have to be very carefully taught. 
While I was watching the children at the 
tea-house, one boy turned in a basket in 
which there were s0 many coarse leaves 
that he was severely reprimanded by the 
doctor. The other children hung their 
heads, as if they were ashamed for him. 

There is a large class of people who 
might profitably add the cultivation of tea 
to that of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, 
filling out the corners of their gardens 
with tea-bushes, as they do in China, or 
substituting useful as well as ornamental 
evergreen hedges of that plant for the 
present unsightly and costly and frequent- 
ly unreliable fences. Cultivated in this 








way, the outlay of time, labor, and money 
could not be burdensome; and, as one 
result, the household would be able to 
supply its own tea, pure, strong, and 
wholesome, instead of the wishy-washy 
stuff, often far from cheap, generally sold 
throughout the country. 

As these little tea gardens are extended 
and multiply, factories will be established 
in each neighborhood for the larger man- 
ufacture of commercial tea, whither the 
products of the surrounding gardens can 
be bought and sold, precisely as canning 
factories and dairies consume surplus 
fruit and milk. 





—_* 


A MUNICIPAL FOREST. 

Brunswick, Maine, a town of about 7,000 
inhabitants, is thought to be the first 
municipality in the United States to un- 
dertake forest planting on a large scale, or 
what is practically the Old World institu- 
tion of a town forest. The town owns a 
tract of about 1,000 acres, and at a recent 
meeting of the council $100 was appropri- 
ated to improve this land by planting it in 
white pine. Town forests are common in 
Europe, and often furnish a large part of 
the municipal revenue. The division of 
forestry of the United States Department 
of Agriculture will assist in the work in 
Brunswick. The action is said to be due 
in part to the efforts of Brunswick 
women. 








A TABLEAU INTERRUPTED. 


Clara Morris, in the July Critic, tells 
the following amusing story: 


One night I saw a really fine perform- 
ance upset by a single interruption. It 
was a domestic tragedy of English rural 
life, and one act began with a tableau 
copied from a popular painting, called 
“Waiting for the Verdict.’’ 

The scene gave an exterior view of the 
building within which the husband and 
father was being tried for his life on a 
charge of murder. The trembling old 
grandsire leant heavily on his staff; the 
devoted wife sat wearily by the closed 
iron gate, with a babe on her breast, tired, 
but vigilant; a faithful dog stretched 
himself at her feet, while his shaggy 
shoulders pillowed the head of the sleep- 
ing child, who was the accused man’s 
darling. 

The curtain rose on this picture, which 
was always heartily greeted. Often, so 
well it told its patbetic story, a second 
and athird round of applause greeted it 
before the dialogue began. The manager’s 
little daughter, who did the sleeping child, 
contracted a cold, and was advised not to 
venture out of the house for a fortnight; 
80 a substitute had to be found—and a 
fine lot of trouble the stage-manager had. 
Ile declared half the children of Columbus 
had been through his sieve—and there 
was the trouble, they all went through; 
there was no one left to act as substitute. 
But at long last he found two promising 
little girls—sisters they were, and very 
poor—hut the mother vowed her children 
must be in bed at nine, theatre or no the- 
atre; yes, she would like to have the 
money, but she’d do without it rather 
than have a child out of bed at all hours, 
At first she held out for nine o'clock, but 
at last yielded the additional half-hour; 
and, to the great disappointment of the 
younger child, the elder one was accepted, 
for the odd reason that she looked so 
much younger than her sister. 

The company had come down from 
Cleveland, and there were the usuai slight 
delays attendant on a first night, but the 
‘thouse’’ was good, the ‘star’? (Mr. Bu- 
chanan) was making a fine impression, 
and the play was evidently a ‘‘go.”’ The 
big picture was looked forward to eagerly, 
and, when it was arranged, we had to 
admit that the pale, pinched little face of 
the strange child was more effective as it 
rested on the dog’s shoulder, than had 
been the plump, smiling face of the man- 
ager’s little one. The curtain went up, 
the applause followed—those behind the 
scenes crowded to the ‘‘wings’’ to look on; 
no one noted that the hands of the clock 
stood at 9.40; no one heard, through the 
second burst of applaus:, the slam of the 





** Strike For Your Altars 
and Your Fires.’” 


Patriotism ts always com- 
mendable, but in every breast 
there should be not only the 
desire to be a good citizen, 
but to be strong, able bodied 

if 








and well fitted for the battle 
of life. To do this, pure 
blood is absolutely neces- 
sary, and Hood’s Sarsapa- 
villa is the one specific which 
cleanses the blood thorough- 
ly. It acts equally well for 
both sexes and all ages. 
Humor —“ WhenJ need a blood purt- 


fier I take Hood's Sarsaparilla. H cured 
my humor and ts excellent as a nerve 


tonic.’’ Joste Eaton, Stafford Springs, Ct. 
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stage door behind the very small person 
who entered, and, silently peering this 
way and that, found her stern, avenging 
way to the stage, and that too-favored 
sister, basking in the sunlight of public 
approval. 

The grandsire had just lifted his head, 
and was about to deliver his beautiful 
speech of trust and hope, when he was 
stricken helpless by the entrance upon the 
stage of a boldly advancing small person 
of most amazing appearance. Her thin 
little legs emerged from the shortest of 
skirts, while her small body was well 
pinned up in a great blanket-shawl, the 
point of which trailed fully a quarter of a 
yard on the floor behind her. She wore 
a woman’s hood on ber head, and, from 
its cavernous depth, where there gleamed 
a pale, malignant, smal! face, a voice 
issued—the high, far-reaching voice of a 
child that triumphantly commanded: 

“You, Mary-Ann, yure ter get up out of 
that an’ com’ home straight away—an’ 
yure ter go tsr bed, too—mother says so!"’ 
and the small Nemesis turned on her heel, 
and trailed off the stage, followed by 
laughter that seemed fai:ly to shake the 
building. Nor was that all. No s»oner 
had Mary Ann grasped the full meaning 
of this dread message, than she turned 
over on her face, and scrambliag up by all 
fours, she eluded the restraining bands of 
the actress-motber, and made a hasty exit, 
to perfect shrieks of laughter and storms 
of applause, while the climax was only 
reached when the dog, trained to lie still 
so long as the pressure of the child's head 
was upon his shoulder, finding himself 
free, arose, shook himself violent!y, and 
trotted off, waving his tail pleasantly as 
he went. 

That finished it, the curtain had to fall, 
a short overture was piayed, the curtain 
rose again without the complete tableau; 
and the action of the play was resumed, 
but several times the laughter was re- 
newed. It was only necessary for some 
one person to titter over the ludicrous 
recollection, and instantly the house was 
laughing with that person. The next 
night the manager’s child, swathed in 
flannel, with a mouth full of cough-drops, 
held the well trained dog in his place 
until the proper moment for him to rise, 
and the play went on its way rejoicing. 

And, just to show how long-lasting is 
the association of ideas, I will state that 
years, many years, afterward I met a gen- 
tleman who had been in the auditorium 
that night, and he told me he had never 
since seen a blanket-shawl, whether in a 
store for sale, or on some broad back, 
that he had not instantly laughed out- 
right, always seeing poor Mary Ann’s 
obedient exit, after that vengeful small 
sister with her trailing shawl. 
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THE ABBY W. MAY PRIZES. 

The Committee of the Abby W. May 
Fund for Woman Suffrage have decided 
to offer the following prizes for the best 
essays on Woman Suffrage, including the 
advantages of School Suffrage, on these 
conditions: 

1. Only graduates of Massachusetts 
Public High Schools for 1900 will compete 
for the prizes, both girls and boys being 
competent to contend. 

2. The first prize will be of fifty dollars, 
but will be withdrawn if in the opinion of 
the Committee no essay offered is of suf- 
ficient merit to entitle it to the reward, 

3. Two additional prizes of twenty-five 
dollars each will be given (without re- 
serve) for the essays considered as second 
best of the number offered. 

4, The literary merit of the essays will 
have weight in adjudging the prizes, as 
well as the force and truth of the argu- 
ments, the beauty and fitness of the illus- 
trations, and the bumor of the presenta- 
tion, 

5. The essays must be plain to read 
(preferably typewritten), and should con- 
tain from 2,500 to 4,000 words. Each 
should bear a distinctive motto or ficti- 
tious name to distinguish it, and the true 
name of the author should be sent in a 
separate envelope to the Committee. 

6. The successful essays will be the 
property of the Committee, and will be 
printed in the WomMAN's JOURNAL. 

7. The unsuccessful essays will be the 
property of the writers, and will be re- 
turned, if desired. 

8. Certain literary people, whose names 
will be announced later in the WomMAN’s 
JouRNAL, have consented to assist the 
Committee in reading the essays and judg- 
ing of their merits. 

9. All MSS. must be sent to ‘Committee 
of the May Fund, Woman’s Journal 
Office, 3 Park Street, Boston,’’ before 
December 1, 1900. The Committee will 
endeavor to award the prizes as soon as 
possible after Jan. 1, 1901. 

10. No quotations of more than two 
lines will be allowed. 

Epnau D. CHENEY, Chairman. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

CATHARINE WILDE, 
Committee. 





NOT A BAPTIST CAT. 

“A little boy I knew of in the West,’’ 
Writes the Rev. Cyrus Townsend Brady, 
“belonged to a family who had trained 
him to believe in the deep-water form of 
baptism, and was experimenting with the 
household cat and a bucket of water. The 
animal evidently did not believe in im- 





mersion, for she resisted, bit and scratched 
and used bad language—in the cat tongue, 
of course. Finally, the little boy, with 
his hands covered with scratches and with 
tears in his eyes, gave up the effort to 
effect the regeneration of the cat. ‘Dog- 
gone you!’ he cried—notice the choice of 
epithets in the use of the word dog—‘go 
and be an Episcopal cat if you want to!’ ”’ 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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HUMOROUS. 


What kind of sweetmeats were in the 
Ark? Preserved pairs. 


A California poet has bought a mule, 
and a brother poet chronicles it as a re- 
markable instance of self-possession. 


A four-year-old girl, whose dog had 
died, said to her Sunday school teacher: 
‘*[ guess the angels were afraid when 
they saw him coming up the walk. He’s 
cross to strangers.”’ 


A six-year-old boy, who was obliged to 
wear a shirt much too large for him, 
shrugged his shoulders, shook himself, 
walked around, and finally burst out 
with: ‘‘Mamma, I do feel awful lonesome 
in this shirt!’ 


The things that help us.—‘*What!” ex- 
claimed the orator, ‘‘What two things are 
helping mankind to get up in the world?” 

“The alarm clock and the step-ladder,”’ 
answered the dense person in the rear of 
the hall.— Baltimore American. 


A traveller was given a very poor supper 
ata wayside inn in Vermont. When he 
settled for it, the landlord said: ‘I hope 
you had a good supper.” ‘Yes,’ an 
swered the traveller, musingly, ‘‘the sup- 
per averaged well. The tea was weak, 
but then, the butter was strong.” 


Not so bad as it might be.—A clergy- 
man, calling at a house in his parish, the 
head of which had been injured in an 
accident, inquired of the wite if the in- 
juries were of a severe nature. 

“Well,” the woman replied, ‘not so 
serious as they might have been. They 
tell me thot wan av his wounds is fatal, 
but th’ other two ain’t dangerous, an’ 
wall heal up quick!” 


An old woman, on St. Michael’s Day, 
went into a church in Paris where there 
was a representation of St. Michael dis- 
comfiting the devil, and she placed one 
large taper before the archangel and an- 
other before the fiend. ‘Woman!’ cried 
the astonished priest, “you don’t know 
what you are doing; you have just made 
an offering to Satan!’ “I know what I’m 
doing well enough,’ she answered; ‘‘but I 
do not know for certain where I am going, 
and it is as well to have a friend every- 
where.” 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


TEXAS. 


BEAUTIFUL TEXAS, 
Austin, Texas, JuLty 10, 1900. 

The closing exercises of the University 
of Texas, with their witchery of sweet 
music and eloquent words have come and 
gone, leaving a memory picture of beauty 
fragrant with noble sentiments. 

Firstcame Lyman Abbott, who preached 
the Baccalaurate sermon to men only. He 
ignored the girl students, and only referred 
to women to condemn bad women, I have 
failed to hear any man preacher who 
could in his sermon assail bad women 
that did not do so. Is this because these 
women have no friends at church, and it 
is therefore safe and easy to attack them 
vigorously? 

Tuesday morning a motherly looking 
woman made a short speech on presenting 
a silk Texas flag from the Daughters of 
the Republic to the University. The 
speeches made at the time by an Alumnus 
Mr. Bell, and Chairman Henderson of the 
Board of Regents, both emphasized and 
commended the coéducation of the Uni- 
versity. Mr. Henderson said: ‘Every 
prize here is open to women on the same 
terms as to men, and we mean to make 
this the best University on the continent.” 

On this occasion Was presented to the 
University two Carara marble busts, made 
by. Miss Elizabeth Ney, the sculptor. The 
one of Governor O. M. Roberts is the gift 
of Miss Ney. He was instrumental in 
bringing her here several years ago, and 
wished to have a fine arts departments 
established then. Governor Roberts was 
a good friend in establishing the Univer- 
sity on lines of broad culture for every- 
body. The other bust, presented by the 
Alumni, is of Sir Swante Palm, who was 
Swedish minister to the Republic of 
Texas, and remained here. He gave the 
University library nearly twenty thousand 
volumes. There is beauty in the face of 
this lover of books as shown in the marble 
bust and in the portrait presented by his 
heirs. 

The open-air concerts on the campus on 
two afternoons called together a crowd 
from the fine ladies in their carriages, 
drawn by matched horses and driven by 
coachmen, to the barefoot children who 
revel in sweet sounds. Most interesting 
are the Alumni with their children, and 
the students, visiting in groups on the 
grass. Men and women freely chat and 
mingle together. 

Hon. Presly K. Ewing, of Houston, who 
made the commencement address, ‘‘Peace 
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ers need not all live in the same place. 


While other women’s papers are limited to a few subjects, or to special reforms, 
the Woman’s JOURNAL gathers the news from ALL fields in which women are inter- 
ested and occupied. Every person who desires to keep in touch with women’s work 
and their organizations must read the WoMAN's JOURNAL, 

One of the leading features of the WoMAN’s JoURNAL for 1900 will be correspond- 


FOUR SUFFRAGE STATES 
Describing the part taken by Women Vorers in the coming Presidential cam- 


In view of the growing interest and activity of women in Municipal Affairs, the 
Woman's JOURNAL has secured a series of articles on ; 


Civic and Sociological Work. 
Papers on civic and sociological subjects will be contributed by 
Miss Alice W. Fletcher, who will discuss ‘‘The Indian Women and her Problems.”’ 
Prof. John Graham Brooks, who will write on ‘‘The Ethics of Shopping.” 
Prof. Graham Taylor, who will write on ‘Social Settlement work at Chicago 


Mrs. Ellen A. Scrimgeour, President of the Women’s Health Protective Associa- 


Mrs, Helen M. Campbell, author of ‘The Prisoners of Poverty.” 
Mrs. Cornelius Y,. Stevenson, for five years President of the Civic Club of Phila- 


Robert A. Woods, Andover House Boston. 
Miss Laura Fisher, Superintendent of Kindergartens in Boston, and others. 


What Can Womep Do Toward Good City Government ? 


Will be answered by Hon, Henry V. Johnson, Mayor of Denver, Col., Hon. Samuel M. 
Jones, Mayor of Tuledo, O., Hon, Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, and Hon. 


National Organizations of Women 
Will be presented in the Woman's JouRNAL, by 
Susan B, Anthony, President, and Carrie Chapman Catt, Organizer, of the National 


Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, President General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. L, M. N. Stevens, President of the National W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Bodge, National President Woman’s Relief Corps. 

The purposes of the International Woman's Council will be described by the new 


We hope also for an article from Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, General Secretary of 
A series of reminiscences will include ‘Memories of the Civil War,’’ by Mrs. 


“The Association for the Advancement of Women,”’ by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 
“The New England Woman’s Club,”’ by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, 
“When Women First Went tu Oberlin College,” by Rev. Antoinette B, Blackwell. 


‘“‘Women Nurses in the Army,’ by U. S. Surgeon Anita McGee, 

“Factory Inspection,” by Mrs. Fanny B. Ames. 

“Education for Housekeeping,” by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. 

“Care of Dependent and Delinquent Children,” by Mrs. H. T. Rainey, Secretary 


‘*Birchbay, a Woman’s Camp for Boys,” by Mrs. Isabel C, Barrows. 
“Cremation,”’ by Dr. James R. Chadwick, President of the New England Crema- 


“The Women of Hawaii,’’ by Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, lately from Honolulu. 

“What a Scientific Training May Do for Women,” by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of ‘Technology. 

‘The School of Housekeeping of the Boston Educational and Industrial Union,” 


Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain, the brilliant author of ‘‘Sally Ann’s Experience,” 
and other incisive tales, will also be among the contributors for the year. 

A monthly article from Mrs, Judith W. Andrews, in relation to Pundita Ramabai 
and her work, will be one of the features of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Miss Maud Thompson and Miss Gail Laughlin, well known as thoughtful and 
able writers, will contribute articles on ‘‘Women in the Law,” and “Health Study for 


Special attention will be given in the Woman's JouRNAL during the coming year 
to the work of women’s clubs and organizations; to occupations and enterprises in 
which women are engaged; to church activities, educational news, and college 


Portraits of women distinguished in many lines will be presented in the JouRNAL. 


The progress of the SurrRAGE CAMPAIGN in Oregon will be reported, and news 
and methods of suffrage work in the different States will be discussed by officers of 
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is Greater Than War,’’ commended co- 
education, also the ‘Legislative enact- 
ment which laid low the old notion that 
gave license to men and refused liberty to 
women,”’ 

The matter-of-fact way in which every 
lot of academic students go to the plat- 
form for their degrees, and in every lot 
some girls, is a gracious sight. 

No girl has yet gone into the law school, 
but the door is wide open for her. 

This institution was planned before the 
smoke of San Jacinto battle had floated 
away. This is its 17th commencement. 
Much good work is done here now, but 
the foundation is grander. Men and 
women will come and go, but the institu- 
tion will go on improving, until its influ- 
ence is felt in every hamlet and populous 
centre, inspiring the young people to 
come here for training. Texas generously 
admits to these academic treasures people 
from anywhere on the same terms as her 
own children. 

The Texas Woman’s Press Association, 
in the early days of June, went to Eureka 
Springs, and were royally entertained. 
They were feasted and given every oppor- 
tunity to see the sights as well as meet 
the eminent people of that prominent 
place. The enthusiasm of those who 
went makes those who stayed away feel as 
though they were standing in darkness 
beside the swift river while friends are 
enveloped in light. But then the next 
best thing to having a good time is to 
know that some one else is having one. 





MARIANA T. Foisom. 





“The Famous North Shore Route.” 


GLOUCESTER 
anD CAPE ANN! 


The new, spacious, steel steamer 
“CAPE ANN” and the commodious 
“CITY OF GLOUCESTER” 


leave north side Central Wharf, Boston (foot of 
State St.), weather right. Week Daysat 10 A.M. 
and 2 and 4.45 P.M.: leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A. M.and 215 P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at1015 A. M.and 5.30 P. M.: leave Gloucester at 
3 and 7.30 A. M. and 3.15 P.M. (No 3 A. M. boat 
from Gloucester Monday.) 


ROUND TRIP, 75c. Singte fare 
50-TRIP BOOK, $12.50 


E. 8S. MERCHANT, (General Manager, 
Boston and Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


THE 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


One block from Grand Central Station. 














Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 





Baggage transferred to and from the Grand 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS. 
© latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traflic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOK] 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 


Southern Route leaves Koston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 


Write for handsome itinerary which gives fulk 
information and new map, sent free. Addresp 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P.A., Chicago. 


The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 











For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. KE. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the ‘Sunset’ Magazine, » 
poy da peony devoted t the deve pees meng 
ca 


of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 








ViaRockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independe’ 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rock 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs, 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet-library-smoking cars, slaeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. — 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting: 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago.. 
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THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 








If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman's Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 
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THE LAKE PLACID CONFERENCE 

The second annual conference on home 
economics, which was held at Lake Placid 
Clubhouse, Morningside, N. Y., July 3-7, 
brought together a number of women who 
are trying to solve the “domestic prob- 
lem’’ through educational work, 

Among the delegates were high school 
and university teachers from many States, 
who came together for serious discussion 
of the school curriculum in home eco- 
nomics. Reports from grade schools all 
over the country bad been carefully tabu- 
lated and compared, and a number of 
high schools were represented. 

The committee to report upon existing 
courses of study related to home econom- 
ics in colleges and universities was repre- 
sented by Miss Marion Talbot, dean of 
women and professor of sanitary science 
in the University of Chicago, The work 
had been done by Mrs. Mary Roberts 
Smith of Stanford University, who is now 
abroad. Circular letters were sent to 
eighty nine different institutions, asking 
what they had in cuourses on dumestic 
science or household economics, personal 
hygiene, sanitation, nursing, bacteriology, 
domestic architecture, etc. Out of the 
eighty-nine, fifty-eight reported work in 
one or more lines, thirteen had nothing, 
eighteen did not reply. Domestic science 
courses were offered by twelve of these, 
eight being elective. In four others work 
along this line is soon to be undertaken. 

Miss Susannah Usher, of Cambridge, 
Mass., made a comparison of entrance ex- 

aminations of various women’s colleges in 
the past and present, showing the increase 
in science requirements. Miss Usher is 
one of the best trained women in the 
field. She is a graduate of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and pre- 
viously had taken courses in several lead- 
ing schools of domestic science, and has 
been a practical teacher of household arts. 

Mrs. Francis C, Caldwell, of the Roches- 
ter (New York) Athenwum and Mechan- 
ics Institute, described the growth of that 
large school, from evening classes estab- 
lished for mechanics. Day classes have 
been provided, a department of domestic 
science added, and recently a normal 
course for preparing teachers of the 
household arts. 

The work of the government for the 
farm home was presented in an able man- 
ner by Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith—a 
farmer herself—who is in charge of the 
girls at the Minnesota Agricultural School. 
This is a unique institution, standing be- 
tween the farm and the Agricultural Col- 
lege. There are 300 boys and 90 girls at 
the school, the girls having been admitted 
about three years ago in response to a 
request from the boys. This was due to 
the fact that the women at home were 80 
often behind the times that the boys 
wanted their sisters to have a better 
chance. The aim is to give the girls in- 
struction that will make them sympa- 
thetic with the life of the farm. 

The opportunities afforded for the train- 
ing of teachers of home economics was 
considered at length. ‘The normal school 
at Framingham, Mass., appears to be the 
only State Normal School, as yet, doing 
this work. Miss Nicholas, the director of 
that department, gave an outline of the 
course and of the reasons which have led 
to the introduction of different studies. 
The full course now occupies two years, 
but as the majority of the women who 
register for it are young, a longer period 
of stud7 and practice in household arts 
would be desirable. 

Miss Caroline L. Hunt, of Lewis Insti- 
tute, Chicago, said that although Lewis 
Institute did not aim to train teachers, a 
pupil through the regular courses could 
elect much the same course as was offered 
at Framingham. 

The Kansas Agricultural College has 
placed many professors of domestic econ- 
omy in similar institutions, and the organ. 
izer of the work there was Mrs. N. S. Ked- 
zie, now of Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
at Peoria, Il]. Mrs. Kedzie made a strong 
plea for a well-rounded college course 
before a girl begins the special training 
for any life-work. Domestic science hae 
suffered from broken-down teachers in 
other branches, and housekeepers who 
have turned to this new line for an oppor- 
tunity to earn a living. 

Miss Maria Parloa of New York, and 
Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel of Baltimore, re- 
ported from the committee on simplified 
methods of housekeeping. 2's. Abel, 


who has lately been appointed a director 
of the city charitable institutions of Bal- 
timore, said in part: 

This is no petty back-door question to 
be put out of sight. We once considered 
the life lived in the home as superior to 
material conditions; now we are proud to 
study its practical details. Architects pay 
little heed to the city house in a block; 
the dining-room and kitchen are neg- 
lected. It has been suggested for the 
architect’s training that he serve for a 
year as butler, cook, and chambermaid,. 
There should be a saving of ad ministrative 
ability in the house. The interior should 
be arranged more in accord with the work 
to be done there. Carrying must be done 
by mechanical devices; there should be 
chutes for ashes, dust, and soiled clothing. 
A certain part of the work of every house 
should be done by the dwellersinit; boys 
may be trained to be proud of their ability 
in making a bed. Order should be made 
easy for a child by convenient drawers and 
hooks on which to hang bis clothes. The 
dinner-table is the rallying-place of the 
housebold in cities, though breakfast may 
be simple and the noon meal almvst elimi- 
nated. We can do without recooked and 
fancy dishes and use fruit more freely. 
Man is more tenacious of having things 
done at home than woman. There may 
be a distinct gain for family lifein putting 
out one meal of the day, and then the 
mother can do the rest with the help of 
the children. 

Miss Maria Daniell, of Boston, spoke of 
the large field for women in the manage. 
ment of institutions and hospitals, espe- 
cially the need of those who have both 
knowledge and executive ability to save 
money for the State. Miss Daniell spent 
the past winter in the Lunatic Hospital, 
Ogdensburg, N.Y., working with Professor 
Atwater in the construction of a sample 
dietary to be used throughout the State 
institutions. The result were twofold— 
attractive and healthful food for the pa- 
tients and a pecuniary saving of fifty per 
cept. to the State. A young college wo- 
man has been made chéf at Kings Park, 
N. Y., and ranks with the ductors, Sheis 
now feeding 3,100 persons and also teach- 
ing the nurses’ class. The food and buy- 
ing of supplies at Johns Hopkins Hospital 
is also in the bands of a woman. 

The above interesting excerpts, taken 
from the reports in the Boston Daily 
Transcript, show the varied and compre- 
hensive character of the Lake Placid Con. 
ference. Among other subjects presented 
were the efforts of women’s clubs for the 
improvement of public and private hy 
giene, and for establishing courses for 
training both employer and employed in 
be'ter methods of cooking and housework 
and of work among the poor as seen in 
kitchen, garden, and college settlement. 
The Conference adopted resolutions ask. 
ing the National Educational Association 
to create a department of Home Econom- 
ics, commending the systematic study 
of the subject to women’s clubs, and rec- 
ommending ‘to all interested in the 
better instruction of the home-maker, the 
excellent courses offered at the School of 
Housekeeping in Boston.”’ 

The conference accepted the generous 
invitation of the Trustees of the Lake 
Placid Club to meet there next year. 
Among the subjects to be then considered 
are the following: What the State of New 
York is doing for public education in 
home economics; what can be done to 
bring parents into sympathy with the 
teaching of home economics in the schools; 
the embellishment and utilization of 
small home grounds; a syllabus for study 
clubs in home economics; home economics 
in institutions and settlements. Com- 
plete programmes can be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Conference, Miss 
Anna Barrows, No. 485 Tremont Street, 
Boston. yr. M. A. 
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THE ONSET MEETINGS. 








The Onset Bay Campmeeting Company 
opened its twenty-fourth annual season 
on Sunday, July 15, with Dr. George A. 
Fuller as chairman. Meetings will be 
held daily until August 26, inclusive. 
The programme announces two or more 
addresses by women during every week. 
Mrs. Juliette Yeaw, of Leominster, Mass., 
on July 18, 20; Mrs. Sarah A. Byrnes, of 
Boston, July 22, 24; Mrs. Carrie E. S. 
Twing, of Westfield, N. Y., July 25, 27, 
29; Mrs. Ida P. A. Whitlock, of Provi- 
dence, R. 1., July 31, Aug. 2; Mrs. Kate 
R. Stiles, of Boston, Aug. 3, 25; Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, Sunday, Aug. 5. On 
Aug. 9, 10, 11, the fifth Woman’s Con- 
gress will be held, with Mrs. Carrie P. 





Pratt, of Boston, in charge of the plat- 








form, The speakers so far announced for 
the Congress are: Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more (if her health will permit), on the 
afternoon of Aug. 9; Mrs. C. Fannie 
Allyn, of Stoneham, Mass., in the morn- 
ing, and Rev. Anna H. Shaw in the after- 
noon of Aug. 10; and Mrs. Ursula N. 
Gesterfeld, of Chicago, Ill., on the after. 
noon of Aug. 11. On Sunday, Aug. 12, 
Mrs. Cora L. V. Richmond, Chicago, will 
speak; Aug. 14, Miss Susie C. Clark, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Aug. 22, 24. and 26, 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, Mt. Morris, 
N. Y.; Aug. 23, Mrs. Allyn; Aug. 26, 
Miss Lizzie Harlow, of Haydenville, Mass. 
Circulars containing a full programme 
and information concerning accommoda 
tions and attractions at this seashore re- 
sort can be obtained by addressing Dr. 
Geo. A. Fuller, Onset, Mass. yr. & Ae 
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WOMEN LAWYERS. 

Miss Agnes M. Robinson, of Sherman, 
Me., was recently admitted to the bar. 
She is the third woman lawyer in the State. 
The first was Miss Helen A. Knowlton, 
for whose benefit the State of Maine 
passed a law at the last session of the 
Legislature, allowing the admission of 
women. Miss Knowlton has been practis- 
ing nine months. The second woman 
was Miss Belle Ashton, of Sanford, whose 
admission early this summer bas been 
noted in these columns, 


Miss Cora Agnes Benneson, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., weli known to JouRNAL 
readers, read a paper on “*The Powers of 
Our Courts to interpret Constitutions,” 
at the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, as 
already mentioned in our columns. 


The Women-Lawyers’ Club organized 
in New York City a year ago for the pur- 
pose of ‘‘advancing the interests of all 
women of the bar, and to promote social 
intercourse among its members,” has 
flourished and now has twenty members, 
ten of whom are either practising in- 
dependently in New York City, or are at- 
tached to some department in large law 
offices; the remaining ten are similarly 
engaged in New Jersey and Connecticut. 
The officers elected to serve the ensuing 
year are: President, Miss Rosalie Loew; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Philip Carpenter; 
Treasurer and Secretary, Miss Edith J. 
Griswold, 220 Broadway; Corresponding 
Secretary, Miss Gail Laughlin. These, 
with Mrs. Louise Fowler Gignoux, form 
the executive committee. The chairman 
of the membership committee is Miss 
Mary G. Potter. The club has disbanded 
for the summer, but will resume its meet- 
ings in September. It will probably re- 
tain its old quarters, No. 19 West Forty- 
second Street. A programme of papers 
and discussions will be presented at the 
meetings which will be held monthly as 
formerly. The club will give one public 
meeting next winter, to which non-club 
members will be invited. Heretofore the 
meetings have been attended only by 
members. 





The Chicago Legal News, of July 14, 
says: 

The law offices of McCulloch & McCul- 
loch have been moved to 1104 Merchants 
Loan & Trust Buiiding, No. 135 Adams 
Street. This law firm is composed of 
Mr. and Mrs. McCulloch, husband and 
wife. It is impossible to tell from the 
style of the firm who is the senior and 
who is the junior member. Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch is a well-known wo- 
man suffragist and a lawyer of ability. 
Frank H. McCulloch, the husband, is a 
thorough business lawyer. 

There are five women students in the 
summer law school of the University of 
Michigan. 

Miss Alice Serber, who could not speak 
a sentence in English when she came to 
this country nine years ago, and who 
was admitted, last October, to practise in 
the District Court of the United States, 
walked recently into the West Side police 
court, says the N. Y. Sun, and handed her 
card to Magistrate Pool. 

The Sun continues: 


With her card Miss Serber presented 
several letters of recommendation from 
prominent persons to the effect that the 
bearer was a real lawyer and wanted to 
practise in the West Side Court. The 
Magistrate shook hands warmly with Miss 
Serber, summoned all his clerks and intro- 
duced them, with this announcement: 

“This, gentlemen, is Miss Serber, an 
attorney who wishes to practise here. 
You are to treat her with more than ordi- 
nary consideration, as she deserves.”’ 

The Magistrate then introduced all the 
court attendants and the reporters. Miss 
Serber said she was a graduate of the New 
York University Law School, and that her 
parentage was Russian. She said she had 
practised considerably in civil cases and 
now was going to try her hand at criminal 
work, 

The news of the new arrival was quickly 
circulated and a meeting of the West Side 
Bar Association was hastily called, the 
Hon. Benjamin F. Greenthal in the chair. 
“Hungry Joe,” the parliamentarian and 
watchdog of the court, got the floor after 








FITCHBURG 





RAILROAD. 


The following improved through passenger service has recently been inaugurated by 


the Fitchburg Kailroad and counections. 
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Latest improved Parlor and Sleeping Cars are operated on all through trains, thus 


assuring absolute comfort to patrons. 


For tickets and further information call upon your nearest ticket agent or address 


A. 8. Crane, 
Gen’! Traffic Manager. 


Cc. M. Bart, 
Gen’! Passenger Agent. 








considerable trouble. He said that the 
business was overcrowded, and that honest 
men were being driven out of it every 
day 

“Vhy,” said he, ‘can’t ve do dings in de 
same vay as dey do down to Essegs Mar- 
get cord?” 

He was quickly called down by the Hon. 
John J. Halligan, who delivered himself 
of an impassioned argument favoring the 
gentler sex. 

“Why,” said Mr. Halligan, ‘‘should not 
this newcomer be admitted to the inner 
circle of our noble profession with out- 
stretched arms? Her very presence will 
tend to make practice here more elevating 
and pleasant. I hereby move the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That Miss Serber be and hereby 
is elected an honorary member, without the 
payment of dues, of the West Side Court Bar 
Association, and that she is hereby privi- 
leged to take all dressmaking cases which 
come up in this court. Any member, other 
than Miss Serber, who takes such a case is to 
be expelled immediately and ignominiously. 


The resolution was adopted: 


Miss Mary Philbrook, of Newark, N. J., 
is attorney for the Humane Association 
in that city, and her office is the head- 
quarters of the Association. Miss Phil- 
brook is also attorney for the New Jersey 
Legal Aid Association which was organ- 
ized by women a year ago for the pur- 
pose of assisting deserving persons who 
are financially unable to employ an at- 
torney. F, M. A. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The National Educational Association, 
which held its thirty-ninth annual con- 
vention last week at Charleston, 8.C., is- 
sued a declaration of principles in which 
it formulated a much higher ideal for the 
public schools than is realized in most 
communities. It said: 

“The common school is the highest hope 
of the nation. In developing character, 
in training intelligence, in diffusing infor- 
mation, its influence is incalculable. In 
the last resort the common school rests 
not upon statutory support, but upon the 
convictions and affections of the Ameri- 
can people. It seeks not to cast the youth 
of the country in a common mould, but 
rather to afford free play for individuality 
and for local needs and aims, while keep- 
ing steadily in view the common purpose of 
all education. In this respect it conforms 
to our political ideas and to our political 
organization which bind together self- 
governing states in the nation, wherein 
each locality must bear the responsibility 
for those things which most concern its 
welfare and its comfort. A safe motto 
for the school as for the State is: ‘In es- 
sentials, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; 
in all things, charity.’ 

‘‘A democracy provides for the educa- 
tion of all its children. To regard the 
common schools as for the unfortunate 
and the less well-to-do, and to treat them 
as such, is to strike a fatal blow at demo- 
cratic institutions; it is to build up class 
distinctions which have no proper place 
on American soil. The purpose of the 
American common school is to attract and 
instruct the rich, as well as to provide for 
and educate the poor. Within its walls 
American citizens are made, and no per- 
son safely can be excluded from its bene- 
fits. 

‘‘What has served the people of the 
United States so well, should be promi- 
nently placed at the service of those who, 
by the fortunes of war, have become our 
wards. The extension of the American 
common school system to Cuba, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippine islands is an im- 
perative necessity in order that knowledge 
may be generally diffused therein, and the 
foundations of social order and effective 
local self-government laid in popular in- 
telligence and morality.” 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—A revival of the 
thrilling realistic drama of life on the 
Western Plains, ‘Northern Lights,’’ has 
been selected for the coming week. The 
production of this famous play, eighteen 
months ago, will be remembered as one of 
the notable successful events of the winter 
season of ’98-’99, and its revival will be a 
welcome event to all who appreciate the 
good work done by Messrs. Harkins and 
Barbour in its construction. Chocolate 





bon-bons will be distributed at the Mon- 
day and Wednesday matinees, and for the 
week begivning Monday, July 30, the 
attraction announced is the farce comedy 
‘*My Friend from India.” 








AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 





The holders of Home mining stock, it 
is said, recently received 100 per cent. 
dividend on shares costing them from 30 
to 50 cents each. The financial world is 
astonished at the enormous amount of 
ore discovered in Leadville; and there is 
reason to believe that the 18 lots recently 
purchased by the Home Extension Mining 
Company will turn out to be as greata 
bonanza as the adjoining territory. The 
Penrose ore chute, the course of which 
lies directly across the Home Extension 
property, is 60 feet in thickness and more 
than 150 feet wide, while the Bohn runs 
from 6 to 20 feet in thickness and 60 or 
more feet in width. Some of this ore 
carries from $2,000 to $4,000 per ton. It 
is believed by many of the best mining 
authorities in Leadville that these two 
ore chutes, both being worked by the 
Home Company, meet and cross under 
the Home Extension property, at a depth 
easily reached from the surface. A con- 
tract for sinking a shaft has been made, 
and to provide funds for development 
100,000 shares of treasury stock are offered 
at 25 cents per share. The success of the 
Home Mining Company has_ induced 
mapy conservative investors to take ad- 
vantage of the low price of the Home 
Extension stock, and subscriptions are 
being received in sums ranging from $25 
to $1,000. Boston business men are at the 
head of this enterprise, and will forward 
prospectus and particulars to those desir- 
ing information, on application at the 
company’s Office, 64 Equitable Building, 
Boston, Mass. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Country Board for Children -—- Mrs. Abby C. 
Kilbourn, of Townsend, Mass., wishes to take a 
few children to board. She has brought up four 
of her own, who areall alive and well; has a 
home beautifully situated on a hill commandin 
a view of all the mountains from Monadnoc 
to Wachusett; has been a teacher, and is rec- 
ommended by President D. A. Fessenden of the 
Townsend bank, and Dr. Luther G. Chandler, as 
an excellent person to care fur children, 








Furulshed House for Summer.—A furnished 
house, 11 rooms and bath, in suburbs of Boston, 
leasantly situated on hill overlouking the water, 
‘or rent during summer months. Sear steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession given any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 





AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston Mase. 








Boston & Albany R. R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


“Chicago” ‘“‘North Shore’ 
Special Special 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen. 
Lv. Boston 10.45 a.m. | 2.00 P.M. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. Tae “ 
** Syracuse 7.55 ‘“ 11.40 “ 
* Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 A.M. 
“ Buffalo 11.40 “* 
* Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
* Detroit 8.15 “ 
* Chicago 11.50 * 4.00 P.M. 








The Finest Pullman Cars will be run oD 
these trains. A. S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent. 


MISS GAFFNEY 


270 Boylston Street 


HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 


Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and iim- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of a A 
metics or steaming. Appointments made a 
strictly private treatment at office. He r 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, or 
Baldness. Testimonials from distinguish 
men and women of Boston. 
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